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A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 


A copy of ‘‘What About Latin’’ should be 
placed in the hands of every adviser of stu- 
dents in our secondary schools. This is how 
each Latin teacher may help: Any high 
school teacher may send 3c stamped long 
business envelopes to the Service Bureau 
of the American Classical League, Oxford, 
Ohio, with each addressed to a counselor in 
her school. (There is no limit on the number 
of envelopes, so long as each is addressed 
to a counselor). The Pamphlet will be en- 
closed and mailed from Oxford direct to 
the counselor. It is of a size to fit such an 
envelope. Here is an opportunity for the 


individual Latin teacher to promote the 
cause of Latin with a very small expendi- 
ture, not over 25c or 50c. 

“What About Latin?’’ is the title of an 
attractive twelve-page pamphlet just pub- 
lished. It was prepared by a special commit- 
tee of the American Philological Association, 
and is designed for use in our secondary 
schools. The members of the committee 
vere John P. Elder, Harvard University, 
Gerald F. Else, State University of Iowa 
and William E. Gwatkin, Jr., University of 
Missouri, Chairman. Wilbert L. Carr, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, served as consultant. 
Associated sponsors for the project are: 


APA, ACL, CANE, CASAS, CAMWS, CAPS. 
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Tentative arrangements for ccpy for this is- 
sue and department, made long since, ran into 
mechanical difficulties through no fault of Dr. 
Beede. I find it necessary to make certain substi- 
tutions without time to consult her. Let me be- 
speak for her your continued contributions. Some 
of last year’s were so good that a publisher has 
asked permission to reproduce them. Please judge 
what you submit in terms of its general interest 
and helpfulness. Some of your activities, signifi- 
cant and vital as they are locally, may be much 
the same mutatis mutandis as are done else- 
where. Without preliminaries, come to the point 
quickly with fresh suggestions you believe will be 
helpful in schools other than your own. I take 
the liberty of offering Dr. Beede’s thanks and 
greetings. [Ed.] 


Only One Right Method? 


Strong proponents of one or another Latin 
method may be disposed to answer, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
But perhaps all roads lead to Rome. The 
old rigid grammatical way produced good 
Latinists, though I suspect that too little 
attention was usually given to the specific 
problems and techniques of reading and 
translation as such. (I still remember how, 
after formal grammar, I had to re-learn 
Latin for this purpose—largely unaided.) 
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Exacting training in Latin composition sure- 
ly teaches Latin, though few high school 
teachers would dare feature it as matters 
are here. (I once with considerable success 
taught beginning Greek by almost exclusive 
use of the English-into-Greek sentences.) 
There are those who have succeeded with 
the so-called ‘‘direct,’’ the conversational 
method; you need special competence to 
swing that. One had better grow into it, not 
just launch out optimistically. Many now 
go in for the reading method, starting soon 
at reading more and easier Latin. But one 
must there retain a hearty respect for es- 
sential grammar, presented though it be 
psychologically rather than logically. I 
knew of a man with tremendous motivation 
who learned the meanings of all words in 
Autenrieth’s dictionary before starting to 
read Homer. Well, there’s no doubting it 
helps to know what the words mean in a 
foreign language. At one conference a man 
read a paper suggesting that pupils begin 
with the past tenses and third person only 
of verbs. Some of those present were dis- 
posed to lynch him; but I saw no occasion 
to raise a moral issue there. A narrative 
could be presented quite handily within 
those limits, though not very dramatically. 
It gets us nowhere to be contemptuous, 
not to say blood-thirsty, toward one another 
when we differ on methods. Two consider- 
ations must weigh heavily in choosing a 
method in a given situation: the local en- 
vironment in and out of school (cultural 
background, attitude of the administration, 
even curriculum competition) and the par- 
ticular competence and inclination of the 
individual teacher. As for the second, I have 
always loathed repetitious drills and am 
poor at them. But I once visited a class in 
Minneapolis where the teacher was fast and 
effective with them. I thought highly of 
him. One who spoke Latin readily would be 
unhappy limiting himself to English in class, 
and very foolish. What pupils learn will 
mostly be channeled through the teacher; 
and that teacher had better use the 
method in which he is most competent and 
which he is happiest using. Of course this 
doesn’t mean that one should have a closed 
mind against suggestions and expert direc- 
tion. But to carry out any method well can- 
not fail of results; and some concession 
must be made to the human equation, the 
individual teacher. 
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LATIN METHODS IN QUEBEC 


(Read at the Seventh Latin Institute, Oxford, Ohio, 1954) 


Before I deal with my topic itself, a few 
words are necessary about the school sys- 
tem of Quebec which is somewhat different 
from the American system. The three 
levels are called ‘‘l’enseignement primaire, 
l’enseignement secondaire et 1l’enseigne- 
ment supérieur ou universitaire’. On the 
first level, the ‘‘primary schools’’ have no 
Latin at all, although a new project which 
is being studied at present would introduce 
Latin into these schools that are similar, 
in a way, to the English-Canadian or Ameri- 
can High Schools. Secondary education in 
Quebec is called ‘‘colléges classiques’’ from 
the fact that Greek and Latin classics make 
up an essential part of our college curricu- 
lum, which is based on general education 
in the humanities and the sciences. Both 
Greek and Latin are not elective but com- 
pulsory for an average of 15,000 students, 
boys and girls, who have to take four years 
of Greek and six years of Latin, in order to 
get a B. A. degree in one or the other of the 
thirty classical colleges located in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

At the University level, classical lan- 
guages and literature, ancient history and 
classical philology are taught in the ‘‘Fac- 
ultés des Lettres’’ or Graduate Schools of 
Laval University, in Quebec City, and of 
the University of Montreal, not to be mis- 
taken for McGill University, located in 
Montreal also. Professors from Europe are 
often appointed to teach such advanced 
subjects: at Laval, Professor Jean Leche- 
valier is from the Ecole Normale Supér- 
ieure of Paris, and Doctor Jan de Groot, 
from the University of Utrecht in Holland, 
teaches classical philology at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, 

After this brief outline of our educational 
system, let me now proceed to explain our 
methods of teaching Latin. College educa- 
tion in Quebec lasts seven or eight years, 
and is patterned along the lines of the 
“lycées’’ in France. As an illustration, I 
will take the college of Trois-Riviéres or 
Three-Rivers which is situated half way be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec City. The last 
four of these eight college years constitute 
the ‘‘Facultés des arts’’ and as such, they 
are affiliated with Laval or Montreal Uni- 
versities. 

The first year is called ‘‘Les éléments 
latins’’, in which there is an average of 
five hours a week of teaching periods for 
Latin, and five hours also, at least, for 
home-work or private assignments. The 


textbooks in use are those of Debeauvais, 
the first one of which is devoted to Gram- 
mar exclusively, and the second one to 
practical exercises on translation from 
Latin into French or from French into 
Latin. Altogether, the textbooks by Debeau- 
vais form a series of six books, which are 
carefully gradated and adapted to the in- 
tellectual development of the _ students. 
They have produced excellent results both 
in France and in Canada. Incidentally, the 
very great majority of our textbooks come 
from France, I would say 99 per cent of 
them for the Classics and classical lan- 
guages. 

In the second year, called ‘‘Syntaxe’’, an- 
other ten hours a week are reserved for 
Latin. The same textbook by Debeauvais is 
used for theoretical Grammar, but a more 
advanced one deals with exercises and 
Latin prose composition. 

Caesar’s De Bello Gallico is generally 
translated in the third year called ‘‘Méth- 
ode’’, during which the boys study the same 
Grammar by Debeauvais but use the fol- 
lowing book of the same series for transla- 
tions. Ten hours a week are again devoted 
to Latin, whether in the classroom or in 
private assignments. 

The fourth year of ‘‘Versification’’ takes 
its name from the fact that Latin verses 
used to be written by the students up to a 
few years ago. Unfortunately, Latin pros- 
ody is not a required subject any more, nor 


are the boys obliged to memorize passages — 


from Virgil, Horace or Ovid. 

This ‘‘Versification’’ year is noted for the 
intensive and extensive reviewing of Gram- 
mar that goes on throughout the year, since 
the students must know very well what- 
ever has been taught during the previous 
years. In addition to this reviewing, many 
lines are translated from selected passages 


of Cicero and Livy, besides a weekly ex- e 


ercise of very accurate translation of Latin 
into French, taken from a collection of ex- 
cerpts covering the best Latin authors. 
The two following years are called 
‘‘Belles-Lettres’’ and ‘‘Rhétorique’’ in the 


French system, and they correspond to the 


American Freshman and Sophomore years. 


As the appellation implies, the Belles-Let- | 
tres year deals extensively with the History 
of Latin literature, and the Rhétorique year 
with public speaking. Students are officially, 


introduced into Latin poetry and into Latin” 


eloquence with the works of Virgil, Horace,¥ 
and Cicero’s orations. Tacitus’ Annals or? 
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LATIN METHODS IN QUEBEC 3 


Histories are never translated before the 
Sophomore year, on account of the great 
difficulty of that Historian’s style. I may 
add here that the use of keys is strictly for- 
bidden, and every student is expected to 
turn in not his roommate’s but his own per- 
sonal work since ‘‘cooperation’’ is not al- 
lowed in that respect. 


The teaching of Latin comes to a stop at 
the end of that Sophomore year, with the 
formal B. A. degree examinations that are 
administered by the Universities of Mont- 
real or Quebec. There are two sessions of 
three hours each for a translation from 
Latin into French and from French into 
Latin, which the students have to do with 
no other help than that of a dictionary. Suc- 
cessful candidates are then admitted to the 
Junior year that is designated under the 
name of ‘Philosophie junior’’ in our col- 
leges. During this Junior and the following 
Senior years, scholastic philosophy, mostly 
Aquinas, is studied in textbooks printed in 
Latin, for an average of 10 to 12 hours a 
week, the remaining periods being devoted 
to mathematics and the physical sciences. 
A weekly two-hour test must be answered 
in Latin. An occasional ‘‘soutenance philos- 
ophique”’’ or debate is conducted in Latin 
also, and even more so in the Divinitv 
Schools, which we call ‘‘Facultés de thé- 
ologie’’ in French. At the end of these two 
years, the second part of the B. A. tests is 
undertaken, and Latin must be used for the 
exams in philosophy. I agree that the Latin 
of our students is not precisely Cicero’s or 
even Erasmus’ Latin, but it is still an ac- 
ceptable Latin, although highly technical to 
meet the requirements of philosophical ter- 
minology. 

For a second example, I will show, in a 
very sketchy way, what is being done at the 
“College Jean-de-Brébeuf, conducted by 
the Jesuits in Montreal. In the first year, 
500 lines are translated from the ‘‘Epitome 
Historiae Sacrae’’ and from seven to eight 
hundred words are memorized. During the 
“Syntaxe’’ year, the boys translate 1000 
lines from Cornelius Nepos, Phaedrus, and 
Lhomond’s De Viris Illustribus Urbis Ro- 
mae. This priest lived in France two cen- 
turies ago but his charming initiation into 
Latin has always been very popular on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The following 
year, another 1000 lines are translated from 
Cicero’s Letters, Caesar, Ovid’s Metamor- 
phosis, the Gospels, and the Liturgy, and 
from one thousand to twelve hundred words 
are memorized in the Syntaxe and Méthode 
years. Cicero is a great favorite in the 


from the De Suppliciis, the De Amicitia 
and the Catilinarians. 


The words to be 


memorized deal mostly with the intellec- 
tual and psychological life. In the Belles- 
Lettres year, books v-xii of the Aeneid and 
excerpts from the Bucolics are commented 
on, together with Cicero’s Pro Archia 
Poeta, the Dream of Scipio, Horace’s Odes 
and Epodes, books xxi-xxx of Livy, and 
Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius and the De 
tranquillitate animi. A special emphasis is 
laid on the vocabulary of poetry in the 2000 
lines’ average that are translated from 
Versification year: 2000 lines are translated 
these various authors. Cicero is still the 
“piéce de résistance’’ in the Sophomore 
year, with the Philippics, the Pro Milone, 
Pro Ligario, Pro Murena, De Oratore. Taci- 
tus supplies books xii-xiv of the Annals 
and excerpts from the Histories. Horace’s 
Ars Poetica and Plautus’ Asinaria, Aulu- 
aria, the Amphitryon, and the Menechmae 
are also translated, some 2000 lines in all. 

The Jesuits use what they call the ‘‘con- 
certation’’ method for teaching Grammar. 
The boys are divided into two ‘‘camps”’ of 
let’s say the ‘“‘Greeks against the Trojans”’ 
or the ‘‘Romans against the Carthagin- 
ians’’: questions on verb forms, declen- 
sions, and principal parts of verbs keep 
being asked from either side, under the 
leadership of the instructor. Our indebted- 
ness to the Jesuits as classical teachers 
and educators has been underscored by 
Marrou in his Histoire de lV’éducation dans 
Vantiquité (pp. 16, 467) and by Gilbert 
Highet both in his Classical Tradition (pp. 
264, 291 et alibi) and in his The Art of 
Teaching (p. 220-4 passim) 

From the technical information I have 
given up to now, I would like to stress what 
are in my opinion, the four main features of 
Latin studies in the French system, 
whether in France or in Canada. 

The first characteristic is the conserva- 
tism and the continuity of our methods. In 
the long struggle that has been going on be- 
tween ‘‘Tradition and Change’’ or between 
“Translation and Reading courses’’, we 
definitely favor Tradition, as Debeauvais 
himself puts it: ‘“‘The respect of Tradition 
is the first condition of Progress’’ (Gram- 
maire complete, p. v.) The continuity and 
progressiveness of our Latin studies is well 
shown in the fact that the total time de- 
voted to Latin in college would amount to 
an average of one hour a day, 365 days a 
year during eight years. All in all, we 
memorize a minimum of 2500 words and we 
translate approximately 10,000 lines from 
Latin into French, besides several thousand 
from French into Latin. 

The second feature, is the integration of 
our methods, that is the coordination be- 
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tween Grammar, Language, Literature, 
Civilization and History. No one _ should 
teach Latin Grammar as an end in itself; 
on the contrary, Grammar is meant to be 
an instrument for Language, and Language 
itself as a means to Literature. All litera- 
ture expresses a given Culture and Civili- 
zation, which themselves are various ex- 
pressions of the human mind in the course 
of evolution of world history. Anatole 
France complained one day that he had to 
turn his mind away from Greek and Latin 
because he could not visualize what ancient 
civilizations looked like: ‘“‘J’ai détourné 
mes yeux du spectacle du monde antique 
aprés avoir ressenti jusqu’au malaise l’im- 
possiblité de bien me figurer les formes de 
la vie ancienne’’, As a corrective to an ex- 
cessive theoretical teaching of languages, 
our classrooms are well provided with wall- 
maps that aim at recreating for the stu- 
dents the ‘‘atmosphére”’ of ancient life, v.g. 
dress and costumes, warships, ancient tem- 
ples and statues, etc. 


The third point I wish to stress is the im- 
portance of memory in our methods. Mod- 
ern education has a great tendency to min- 
imize the part of memorization and, in doing 
so, it is quite contrary to the ideas of the 
Greeks in that respect. Plato tells us in his 
Republic (X,606 e), that Homer was the 
Educator of Greece, (ten Hellada pepaideu- 
ken), partly because the young Greek had 
to memorize the Iliad and the Odyssey in 
the schools of the Grammatikos; and the 
deep relationship between memory and the 
liberal arts is best examplified in the myth 
of the Muses, an ancient symbol for our 
modern humanities, since the Muses were 
the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosuné, the 
goddess of Memory. 


But memorization demands a lot of re- 
viewing. In my college years, I must have 
reviewed Latin Grammar at least ten 
times. The French word ‘“‘rabacher’’ has no 
English or American counterpart. It im- 
plies the necessity of ‘‘repeating, repeat- 
ing, and repeating all over again’’ if we 
want to know anything well. All this means 
hard work and the aphorism ‘‘there is no 
royal road to Latin’’ has long been familar 
to us. The Romans themselves expressed a 
similar idea in their proverb ‘‘Ars longa, 
vita brevis’’, and we even find a genius 
like Aristotle saying that ‘‘Learning is a 
painful process’, meta lupes e mathesis 


(Politics, 8,4.4.). Such emphasis on mem- 
ory is especially concerned with vocabu- 
lary and word-lists, which, according to a 
famous classicist and philologist by the 
name of Laurand, are even more impor- 
itself (Manuel des 


tant than Grammar 


études grecques et latines, tome 3, p. 77, 
conseils sur lV’enseignement du grec et du 
latin). In the series by Debeauvais, a book 
is devoted to vocabulary alone: words are 
listed according to real life and are col- 
lected into ‘‘families of words’’ with special 
stress on etymologies and derivations. 
The fourth feature and the last one, is 
that Latin is meant primarily to give 
Frenchmen 2 better understanding and 
knowledge of their native language since 
French is derived from Latin up to 90 per 
eent of its vocabulary. Not only accuracy 
of thought but also elegance in translation 
from Latin into French are demanded in all 
assignments. This humanistic and literary 
initiation is well demonstrated in Georges 
Duhamel’s Chronique des saisons améres, 
p. 79: 
For a long time now, I have not been able to 
translate at sight Tacitus for instance, but it is 
immaterial since I am no specialist and such was 


not the result that was looked for by the good 
teachers who have taken me out of my ignorance. 


A certain way of approaching problems and of ~ 


solving them, a strong desire to judge, reason 
and understand, that is what humanistic studies 
have left in my mind. 
Similar quotations could be multiplied from 
several French writers, and from the whole 
of French literature which is a develop- 
ment of classical literature, just as French 
itself is sometimes called ‘‘modern Latin’. 
This paper will come to a close with an- 
other statement, this time from the dis- 
tinguished historian of philosophy, Etienne 
Gilson: ‘‘We have no choice: we must keep 
the (classical) tradition, or we must accept 
to become something different from what 
has always been called Frenchmen,’’ (in 
Témoignages sur les humanités gréco- 
latines, p. 36). The statement goes on ex- 
pressing Gilson’s views that Latin and 


Greek would be useful even to the Chinese | 


and the Japanese. As far as Frenchmen are 


concerned, both Greek and Latin are indis- | 


pensable to them, whether they live in 
France, Canada, or anywhere else in the 
world. On account of the great influence of 
French upon English, especially after the 


Norman Conquest, English could justly be © 


called a ‘‘Latinized Anglo-Saxon tongue” 
and I am personally very fond of the 


wealth of the English vocabulary in which ~ 
two main streams can usually be detected, | 


the Germanic and the French-Latin one. 
What Gilson said of the French, I feel con- 
fident that we may rightly apply to Amer- 
icans too, who could not be called Ameri- 


cans any longer if the classical element} 
were removed from American culture and Jf 


education. J. P. TRUDEL 


University of Utah 
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Translation: 


Bowra and Hopkins 


ONSIDER THE TRANSLATOR. His prob- 

lem is unique for what he will say 
is already pre-determined. He attempts 
to bring a poem, together with all its 
singularity, from the inhibitions of one 
language to the needs of another. This 
attempt is bound by an unarticulated 
promise: the translator must promise 
he will violate neither his archetype 
nor his poetry. 

How can he accomplish this? What 
are the disciplines that help him keep 
his promise? To discover some sort of 
answer along these lines, I shall pro- 
pose a dichotomy and examine its the- 
oretical and practical manifestations. 
Then I shall analyze a ‘‘disciplined’’ 
translation, one by Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins of an Horatian Ode. 


‘‘Les traductions,’’ say the French, 
‘sont comme les femmes: lorsque’ el- 
les sont belles, elles ne sont pas fidéles, 
et lorsque’ elles sont fidéles, elles ne 
sont pas belles.’’ This is a Gallic state- 
ment of the dichotomy. More prosai- 
cally, I find two elements in the chemi- 
cal composition of a translation—-the 
‘mechanical’? and the ‘‘lyrical.’’ I 
should like to be specific about the 
‘lyrical’: I mean by it the mysterious, 
the omniverous, the irreducible, the 
quality left unexplained when the pure- 
ly ‘‘mechanical’’ has been exhausted. 
It is the presence of the “‘lyrical’’ which 
often gives a translator his fame and 
a poem new life. Yet one element does 
not exist without the other. The ‘‘me- 
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chanical’? and the “‘lyrical’’ are the 
phusis and the metaphusis of the trans- 
lator’s universe. 


Exactly what the ‘‘mechanical’’ en- 
tails is best explained by C. M. Bowra. 
An Oxford Don, Bowra is for this gener- 
ation perhaps the outstanding Classical 
authority. His book on Greek tragedy is 
reasonable, sensible, learned, and only 
occasionally dull. He is thorough, his 
scholarship exact and painstaking, his 
conclusions rooted in empirical obser- 
vations. 


His introduction to The Oxford Book 
of Greek Verse in Translation does 
much to forward a practical and the- 
oretical guide for translations. ‘‘No dis- 
paragement,’’ Bowra begins, ‘‘can ob- 
scure the essential value of an act 
which alone can mediate between the 
past and present, or between men of 
different speech.’’ His apologia express- 
ed, Bowra goes on to translate a single 
elegiac couplet, in the process of which 
the assorted problems of translating 
which issue forth in practice are amply 
illustrated. 


The couplet he chooses is by Simon- 
ides: a couplet composed in honor of 
the three hundred Spartans under Leo- 
nidas who held Thermopolae, none sur- 
viving. 

O xein, aggelein Lakedaimoniois hoti 

tede 


keimetha eois keinon rhemasi 
peithomenoi. 
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Word by word Bowra tries to fit 
what Simonides said into what English 
can say as well. His is an attempt at 
the ‘‘mechanical’’ process as it should 
be practiced. But I should like to let 
him explain. 


. . . the word aggellein. Here a problem 
of adherent meaning is raised, not by the 
word itself, but by the use of the infinitive 
to convey an injunction. This idiom was 
common in Dorian speech, and would there- 
fore be appropriate on the lips of the Spar- 
tan dead, while to Greek readers in general, 
familiar with its use in Hesiod and other old 
poets, it would also have had a dignified. 
archaic ring. If that were the whole truth, 
an archaizing translation, such as ‘‘Take 
tidings’’ might be defended. But the idiom 
is also military and not confined to the 
Dorians. In this dispatch from the field its 
military use is appropriate; and hence a 
very different suggestion, namely that we 
should translate ‘‘Report to the Lacedai- 
monians.. .’’ 


Modern poetry is wholesomely inclusive 
in its diction; but even so ‘‘Report’’ would 
be out of keeping. For the diction of the 
epitaph as a whole has a conscious poetic 
coloring, as the forms zxein for xen and 
keinon for ekeinon attest. After all, the 
idiom was archaic as well as military. 
Once again then, we must compromise on 
some neutral expression, such as ‘Tell 
them in Lacedaemon.. 


Two further problems of meaning are set 
by the last two words. Some have argued 
that rhemasi bears much the same sense as 
rhematon in the poem written by Simonides 
on Danae. It would then mean not ‘‘orders’’ 
or ‘“‘ordinances”’ but ‘‘words’”’ or ‘‘sayings’’ 
such as Plutarch collected in his book Say- 
ings of the Laconian Women; e.g. ‘‘Come 
back with your shield — or upon it.” One 
may answer, of course, that the meaning 
“‘orders’’ is better suited to the soldierly dis- 
patch; but why demand one meaning and 
one only? A poet’s economy, especially in 
epigram, is to say one thing and suggest 
much more. In English ‘‘word’’ (rather 
than ‘‘words’’) has some of the requisite 
associations, and also covers the possible 
alternatives most completely. 


Finally, peithomenoi. It is often said that 
the use of the present participle implies 
continuity and demands the translation 
‘still obeying’’. But temporal reference of 
the participle cannot be stressed; and ‘‘still 
obeying’”’ is a sentimental, un-Greek idea, 


certainly out of place on the lips of the 
Spartans. 


Bowra translates Simonides: 


Tell them in Lacedaemon, passer-by 
That here obedient to their word we lie. 


But this is not as poetic as Simonides’ 
elegiac. The rhyme is forced and flat. 
Bowra’s couplet is neither as nervous 
nor as abrupt; and his rhyme de-em- 
phasizes the stark reserve of Simonides. 
Because of this rhyme, the couplet 
becomes trite. Elizabethan drama 
abounds in such rhymes which usually 
signal the end of a scene or an act. 
Perhaps mistakenly, audience and 
readers tend to think of rhyming 
couplets as unimportant. It must be 
remembered this is a_ generation 
brought up on ‘‘wise-cracks.”’ 

Simonides’ elegiac is pithy, which is, 
of course, the Spartan way. The sense 
of the elegiac is summoned by the 
verb keimetha. Now this is not so in 
Bowra’s couplet. Bowra’s’ couplet 
throws ‘‘obedient’’ into sharp relief. For 
Simonides, the fact that the Spartans 
are dead is more important than that 
they were obedient: they are dead be- 
cause they were obedient, not obedient 
because they are dead. 

Despite this criticism, Bowra’s is a 
technically perfect translation in that 
he says what Simonides said, leaves 
nothing out and incorporates little that 
was not in the original. His couplet 
does not have quite the same soul. 

I do not mean that I can do a “‘bet- 
ter’’ translation, for I cannot, nor do I 
mean that anyone else can. What I do 
mean is that another poem of equal 
aesthetic value has not here been real- 
ized. Although Bowra’s is a careful 
poetry, it is an unfullfilled poetry, prob- 
ably because Bowra is a Classicist first 
and then as much of a poet as such a 
station in life allows. 

I want what he has said about Si- 
monides, however, to serve as an Os- 
tensive definition of the ‘‘mechanical’’ 
in translating. One needs an infinite 
command of both languages, an his- 
torical perspective, a sense of discre- 
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tion, and the ability to articulate. The 
good ‘‘mechanical’’ translation is one 
that is scientifically subtle. 


IN DIALECTICAL progression I want 
now to discuss a translation which, al- 
though “‘lyrical’’ enough, betrays itself 
by lack of ‘‘mechanical’’ attention to 
the parent poem. For my illustration I 
choose the Horatian Ode which be- 
gins: ‘‘Ne sit ancillae tibi pudori/Xan- 
thia Phoceu.”’ 

Superficially, the poem rallies Xan- 
thias to his fate: he has fallen in love 
with a slave girl and the poet tells him 
it is nothing to be ashamed of. Under- 
neath this is an irony dissecting the 
absurdities and romantic follies love 
provokes. Horace recites the struggles 
between Achilles and Agamemnon over 
Briseis and the struggles between Tec- 
messa and Ajax. All of this is in the 
mock heroic style, Horace treating a 
light subject heavily and sententiously. 
The mock heroics become patent in the 
last line when Horace, having per- 
suaded Xanthias that the nobility has 
often enough withstood the shame of 
crossing class lines for love, tells him 
not to worry about the girl’s morals. 
After all, Horace concludes, most of 
Xanthias’ friends are too old, Horace 
included, to seduce her. 


One translation of this poem begins: 


Since you have found some psychic 
spontaneity 

With a girl high breasted though of low 
estate. ... 


This is nicely poetic. It is one of 
those scripts, however, which is not 
nicely poetic enough to exist on its own 
intrinsic merits. It masquerades its 
value disguised as Horace’s ‘“‘spirit.’’ 
Yet I call it ‘‘lyrical’’ because it has 
captured some of Horace’s lyricism. 

Horace’s humor descends from the 
confusion and mix-up that inevitably 
follows people of different classes when 
they offend formal tradition. Formal 
tradition puts slaves and aristocrats in 
their proper places: humor has them 
fall in love so that they must trespass 


7 


upon propriety. This much the transla- 
tion has incorporated. And it has cap- 
tured it poetically by a violent turn of 
language. Notice the two spatial meta- 
phors, ‘‘high’’ and ‘‘low’’ and the ad- 
versative ‘‘though.’’ Guided by the syn- 
tax, a reader expects antipodes. The 
meaning of the sentence does not, how- 
ever, include diametrical difference. 
Anticipating the sentence to be a syn- 
tactic contrast, the reader finds it in- 
stead semantically deceptive. By this 
discovery, the reader finds at the same 
time a unification—that peculiar uni- 
fication poetry alone effects. 


But as I have said, it is not Horace. 
True, it is the tenor of his poem, but it 
has not the vehicle. Horace practices 
a greater economy and a greater re- 
straint: he lets the situation speak for 
itself rather than the poetry speak for 
the situation. The translation is really 
a burlesque, but what it burlesques is 
not a serious enough situation. The 
translation has not made a wedding be- 
tween the “‘lyrical’’ and the ‘‘mechani- 
cal.’”’ In some way, this is disappoint- 
ing. Translations have some relation 
to truth. 

What I think important to note about 
the ‘‘mechanical’’ and the “‘lyrical’’ is 
that they are both ‘‘extrinsic’’ ap- 
proaches. I say this in a metaphorical 
sense. Both approaches come toward 
the poem by way of language, Bowra 
by the Greek and the anonymous trans- 
lator here by some sort of Ogden Nash 
English. To insist upon one approach 
in preference to the other is senseless. 
They are of equal value, the two to- 
gether sometimes produce poetry. Yet 
there is a criterion by which I might 
gauge their relative worth; I would 
say that the ‘‘mechanical’’ translation 
which fails ‘“‘lyrically’’ does not there- 
by fail in integrity, and a “‘lyrical’’ 
translation which fails ‘‘mechanically,” 
does. 


THERE IS A THIRD APPROACH. With- 
out ado, I should like to analyze a 
translation which ought make the 
critic into Plato’s philosopher newly 
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emerged from the cave. The transla- 
tion is by Gerard Manley Hopkins of 
Horace’s Ode XXXVIII, Book 1. 


Fersicos, odi, puer, apparatus 

displicent nexae philyra coronae 

mitie sectari, rosa quo locorum 
sera moretur. 


Simplici myrto nihil allabores 

sedulus curo; neque te ministrum 

dedecet myrtus neque me sub arta 
vite bibentem. 


Hopkins makes this: 


Ah, child, no Persian — perfect art 

Crowns composite and braided bast 

They tease me. Never know the part 
Where roses linger last. 


Bring natural myrtle and have done: 

Myrtle will suit your place and mine: 

And set the glasses from the sun 
Beneath the tackled vine. 


Metrically, these poems do not cor- 
respond. Latin metrics were founded 
on a different system than English 
ones; they found their formulation in 
long and short quantities rather than on 
accented and unaccented vowels. Hor- 
ace frames his poem by the Sapphic 
strophe, probably the most common of 
the many Latin meters. Hopkins uses 
iambic with its permissive variations, 
common enough in English, and adopts 
an AB AB rhyme scheme. 


Rhythmically, Horace’s Ode is ‘“‘reg- 
ular’ or ‘‘uninterrupted.’’ Hopkins’ is 
not—but for a definite reason. In the 
third line of the first verse, Hopkins’ 
rhythm undergoes a slight change, a 
minor wrenching. The corresponding 
line in Horace contains a syntactic 
wrenching; Horace uses a periphrasis 
for a prohibition, and ‘‘mitte’’ is sub- 
stituted for ‘‘omitte’’. Perhaps the rea- 
son for this is that the philosophy 
Horace wants to enunciate cyrstalizes 
itself here. What is important for my 
purpose is to record that both Horace 
and Hopkins deviate from the formal 
pattern in the same place for the same 
reason, although their deviations are of 
radically different nature. 

Looking now to the poetics, I find 


the fiction of both poems the same: the 
poet lectures a slave boy serving him 
wine. 

Many other points of correspondence 
present themselves. Although Hopkins 
has inverted the first line, he has vir- 
tually reproduced it. Horace’s allitera- 
tive ‘‘ps’’ (‘‘Persicos,’’ ‘‘puer,’’ ‘‘ap- 
paratus’’) find themselves in Hopkins’ 
poem in ‘‘Persian’”’ and ‘‘perfect.’’ The 
quasi-tmesis in the Horatian Ode (the 
‘‘Persicos apparatus’’) which appears 
as the first and last words of the sen- 
tence are separated by a dash in Hop- 
kins. In four other instances Hopkins 
is alliterative—‘Crowns composite’’, 
“braided bast’, ‘‘They tease’’, and 
‘linger last’’. I think herein is one of 
the many indications for the success of 
Hopkins’ translation as poetry. 

His restraint is unexampled. In most 
of his poetry, Hopkins generates his 
effects by alliteration—‘‘Cloud puffball, 
torn tufts, tossed pillows,’’ and “I 
caught this morning, morning’s minion 
kingdom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple 
dawn drawn falcon’’. But Hopkins must 
have understood the Horatian Ode as a 
simple poem in praise of simple things, 
and understood as well that anything 
excessively ornate in the poem’s dic- 
tion would damage and distort it. In 
this translation, Hopkins’ ‘‘style’’ is sup- 
pressed to enforce Horace’s ‘‘mean- 
ing.”’ 

This is not to insist that Horace’s 
poem is without embellishment in its 
diction—witness the ‘‘ad’”’ of ‘‘appara- 
tus’’ which, like the ‘‘ad’’ of ‘‘allabores”’ 
suggests something additional to what 
simplicity demands. Now, the poem is 
about the conflict between Epicurean 
simplicity and Oriental luxury. Horace 
is able to emphasize this conflict by 
his grammatical prefixes. This is an 


Horatian economy and, like most Hora- | 


tian economies, it becomes at the same 


time an Horatian irony. The words with | 


the semi-redundant prefixes apply to 


the Persian product and to unnecessary % 


work. 


If Hopkins manages this irony, he i 


does so in the second line with ‘‘Com- 
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posite’ and in the first line with ‘‘per- 
fect’’. Besides ‘‘natural’’, these two 
words are the only Latin derivatives 
in the poem which are adjectival. So 
there is an etymological irony in Hop- 
kins’ use of Latinisms to describe lux- 
uriousness and the use of Anglo-Saxon 
words to describe the myrtle. This rea- 
soning is not necessarily vitiated by an 
argument which calls attention to the 
fact that ‘‘natural’’ is a Latin deriva- 
tive and qualifies ‘‘myrtle.’’ ‘‘Natural’’ 
generally, and particularly in the way 
it is applied here, is a part of the Eng- 
lish language in a way that ‘‘compos- 
and ‘‘perfect’’ are not. 

I should add hastily that this irony 
in Hopkins and Horace is not fluent, 
nor obvious, nor even important. Yet, 
though it is submerged, such submer- 
sions make poetry. 

In the work by word analysis of the 
two poems I shall rely upon certain 
critical remarks made by John C. Rolfe 
in his Commentaries on the Horatian 
corpus, borrowing from him quite free- 
ly. His syntactical analyses and back- 
ground material are invaluable. Rolfe 
claims that ‘‘apparatus’’ is rendered 
best by the English equivalents of ‘‘ele- 
gance”’ or ‘“‘trappings’’. Hopkins’ word 
“art”? is easily defended since weaving 
garlands is, properly, an art. For this 
defense to be valid it should be remem- 
bered that Hopkins has effected a shift 
in the reader’s vision. Horace looked 
at the completed tapestry and described 
it as an ‘‘apparatus’’: Hopkins looked 
at how the tapestry was constructed 
and called this an art. The conflict in 
both poems is heightened by what con- 
trasts with the ‘‘apparatus’’ and the 
“art’’. The antonym of the complicated 
is for Horace ‘‘simplici’’ and the anto- 
nym of ‘‘art’’ for Hopkins is ‘‘natural’’. 
Thus, while Hopkins has not rendered 
Horace literally, he has rendered the 
poetic intention exactly. 


“Displicent’’? Hopkins translates by 
“‘teases’’. In its passive sense ‘‘displic- 
ent’? means ‘‘to be unsatisfactory’’; in 
its active sense, ‘‘to displease’’. 

“‘Nexae philyra coronae’’ means lit- 
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erally ‘‘garlands woven on a linden 
bast’”’ (a process of sewing flowers on 
a strip of inner bark. or bast, of the 
linden tree.) Such decorations, accord- 
ing to Rolfe, ‘‘were specially made by 
professional craftsmen and were of 
great elegance while plain myrtle 
wreaths were easily plaited at home.”’ 
Hopkins attempts to trace this line with 
“Crowns composite and braided bast’’. 
Where Horace acheives a sense of com- 
plexity with his adjective connected by 
the ablative, Hopkins aims at this ef- 
fect by dividing the tapestry into the 
flowers and the bark and connecting 
them by ‘“‘and.’’ 

One of Horace’s most quoted lines, 
‘“‘mitte sectari: rosa quo locorum/ sera 
moretur,’’ concludes the stanza. The 
image nowadays is overworked. One 
thinks immediately of the English 
cliché, ‘‘the last rose of summer.” 
Such images are overworked precisely 
because in their original their meaning 
is so lucid and their execution so facile 
that it becomes easy for the amateur 
to essay them. Literally translated, the 
line reads: ‘“‘Seek not to know where 
the late rose blooms.’’ Hopkins’, 
‘‘Never know the part/ where roses 
linger last,’’ is, like Horace’s, a line 
satisfying both in and out of context. 
The diction Hopkins enforces here ac- 
cords with the diction he has fashioned 
for his whole poem. 

The same word-for-word correspond- 
ence is not found in the second stanza 
of Hopkins’ translation. The stanza 
does, however, maintain a _ sense-for- 
sense correspondence. Rolfe calls the 
first two lines of Horace ‘‘untranslata- 
ble’’. What follows is as nearly linear 
as possible: ‘“‘I would not have you 
strive to add anything to the simple 
myrtle.’”’ ‘‘Nihil,’’ Rolfe explains, 
‘‘goes with ‘allabores’ and is a substan- 
tive clause developed from the jussive, 
the object of ‘curo’.’’ Hopkins manages 
to encompass the Horatian thought by 
the elliptical ‘‘Shave done.”’ 


I have already defended Hopkins’ use 
of ‘‘natural’’ for ‘‘simplici,’’ but to 


comprehend Hopkins’ skill as a trans- 
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lator I shall have to discuss both words 
as qualifiers. Basically, both are pale 
words; ‘‘simplici’’ in the Latin means 
‘‘simple’’ in the sense of being plain 
and ‘‘natural’’ in English is a port- 
manteau word. The reason both adje- 
tives are this pale is so that they will 
not attract attention away from ‘‘myr- 
tle’’ to themselves. ‘‘Natural myrtle’’ 
and ‘“‘simplici myrte’’ stand together, 
respectively, as a single concept, al- 
most as if the myrtle were unable to 
exist without the qualifying adjectives 
‘‘simplici’’ and ‘‘natural’’. In both Hop- 
kins and Horace the conflict between 
the artificial and the natural, the sim- 
ple and the ornate, is at this juncture 
re-inforced and preserved. Hence, it 
would not do to use an adjective which 
flashes, or an adjective which over- 
states the case. 


But I must interrupt my eulcgy for 
Hopkins’ skill at this point: there is 
one failure in his poem. Horace uses 
but one word to effect his irony, for 
the poem incorporates a highly ironic 
conclusion. The word is ‘‘bibentem”’ 
and by irony I mean to suggest that 
until this moment the reader is un- 
aware that the poet is in the process 
of becoming drunk; only with the last 
word of the poem does the reader un- 
derstand this. A cynicism. The poet 
knows that anything too complicated 
will befuddle his ‘‘liquored’’ senses— 
this is what dictates his lecture on the 
joys of simplicity. Certainly Horace an- 
ticipates this irony with ‘‘ministrum,”’ 
but ‘‘ministrum”’ is an aperitif rather 
than the entree. 


Hopkins chases this irony yet it 
takes him a whole sentence. He gives 
the game away as soon as he says, 
set the glasses...” ‘‘Beneath 
the tackled vine,’’ then, becomes a 
coda, a denouement in his poem, while 
with Horace the poem does not fulfill 
itself until the very last word in the 
very last line. 


it is worth observ- 


ing that the mood and the time are the 
same in both poem and translation. 


“Arte vite,’’ the thick leaved vine, sug- 
gests mid-summer heat, as _ does 
“tackled vine.’’ Where Horace uses the 
preposition ‘‘sub’’ to imply the hot 
weather and indicate that the poet 
drinks in the shade, Hopkins uses the 
noun, ‘‘sun,’’ and asks that the glasses 
be protected from its glare. The fact 
that it is summer makes more poig- 
nant the imagery of the roses for roses 
are out of season. Thus, Hopkins de- 
rives his effects in the way Horace de- 
rives his. Although born at different 
times, the poems are twins; although 
twins, each has a different personality. 
Hopkins deviates in this stanza much 
more than Bowra, but this is explained 
by the fact that Hopkins is a poet first 
and after that a poet who reads an- 
cient languages. 

During much of this discussion, I 
have had to confuse what is ‘‘mechani- 
cal’’ and what is “‘lyrical;’’ in an ade- 
quate translation they are often indi- 
visible. Perhaps this indivisibility is 
one criterion for evaluation. One part 
of the ‘‘lyricism’’ in Hopkins’ poem, 
however, might be analyzed in isola- 
tion. 

Such an analysis is initiated by ask- 
ing: ‘‘what is this poem about?’’ 


It is about a philosophy of life. As 
one reads the poem, one is reminded 
of another of dictums: 
“Carpe diem, quam minimum credula 
postero.”’ Horace Epicurean, 
eager to philosophize as often as pos- 
sible. Philosophy was, first and last, 
to the Epicureans, a practical activi- 
ty—it was behaving in a way that 
brought happiness. Horace affirms his 
position here, and by the affirmation 
practices his way of life. He pleads 
for the natural against the artificial. 
To see how well Hopkins has trans- 
lated, it might be wise to reconstruct 
the Epicurean philosophy from his 
poem. 

The myrtle was indigenous to Rome 
and the Mediterrean area while the 
rose was an importation. Roses were 
highly prized because they afforded an 
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Factors Affecting Enrollment 


In Greek At Harvard 


RMED with information about the 
academic provenience of his stu- 
dents, their interests, goals, and rea- 
sons for studying Greek, the instructor 
might well be able to direct his in- 
struction more effectively and enlarge 
his enrollment by promoting those cir- 
cumstances which tend to _ bring 
students into his classes. The size of 
even a first-year class in Greek, how- 
ever, is seldom large enough to afford 
data for study, much less to warrant 
conclusions. Therefore, when sixty stu- 
dents appeared for beginning Greek at 
Harvard University in September, 1952, 
their number seemed to offer a rare 
opportunity to draw inferences of gen- 
eral interest. 
With the cooperation and assistance 
of those responsible for the first-year 


Greek program at Harvard, Professors 
Sterling Dow and John H. Finley, Jr., 
and Assistant Professor Cedric Whit- 
man, a questionnaire designed to elicit 
significant influences was circulated 
among the students in elementary 
Greek at a regular class meeting a few 
weeks before the end of the first semes- 
ter. By this time, all the fairly numer- 
ous auditors had disappeared, together 
with some others, so that the 39 re- 
maining could be regarded as serious 
and apparently successful students. 
Thirty-five students answered the ques- 
tionnaire; the remaining four were 
absent. It was made clear that an- 
swering the questionnaire was volun- 
tary and that it was entirely unofficial, 
administered by neither the instruc- 
tors nor the Department of Classics.! 


exhibition of great wealth and many 
pains were taken to force them before 
their time. Once in bloom, they had 
a short life. For Hopkins, the rose rep- 
resents the ephemeral, short-lived 
quality of human vanity. The Epicure- 
ans wanted the ‘“‘simple life’? and this 
creed echoes’ throughout Hopkins’ 
translation. It is echoed by the symbol 
of the myrtle, the Roman state flower, 
which grew abundantly with little or 
no care for most of the year and was 
to be had for the asking. Myrtles are 
to be preferred to artificial bouquets; 
artificial bouquets wither. If the philo- 
sophical origins of this poem needed 
establishing, were the Epicurean cor- 
pus no longer extant, the Epicurean 
canons might be established from 
Hopkins’ poem. Surely, Hopkins’ at- 
tempt is immediately identifiable as an 
Epicurean Ode. 


TURNING BACK to the question I asked 
earlier: ‘‘What are the disciplines 
needed to translate well?’’ From 


1l 


Bowra we see the need to understand 
the language, and in what way to un- 
derstand it; from the anonymous trans- 
lator, we see the need to understand 
a poem’s tenor. But what I hope Hop- 
kins has shown is that to which all 
translators should be true. It is not so 
much either to the ‘‘mechanical’’ or 
‘“lyrical’’ aspects of their craft, al- 
though Hopkins is easily a supreme 
master of both, that makes for the 
‘‘go0d’’ translation; it is to the idea of 
poetry. The ‘“‘lyrical’’ and the ‘‘me- 
chanical’? are the disciplines without 
which a translator accomplishes noth- 
ing; but it is from the light cast by 
the idea of poetry that a translator sees 
the other world. 

Hopkins was literal, but not ic« lit- 
eral; he was poetic, but he practiced 
restraint. That is why kis translation 
is poetry. A translator interested in 
Horace will accomplish not half so 
much as a translator interested in 
poetry. RicHarD GOLDHURST 

New York University 
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The text of the questionnaire follows: 


This is a five-minute questionnaire. Your cooperation will be appreciated. Please answer 
all applicable questions — briefly but specifically. You need not sign your name. 


i. Class__ Harvard? 


Radcliffe? 


2. At what school did you prepare for Harvard (or Radcliffe) ? J 


3. No. years’ study of Latin (if any) in school. 
No. years’ study of modern language (if any) in school___ 


(what languages? 


college 


, college 
) 


4. Are you taking Greek for credit? 


5. Are you studying Greek to satisfy the language requirement?__ 


the English honors requirement? 
6. According to your present 
take? 


to satisfy 


intentions, how many years of Greek do you plan to 


7. Please state the considerations which led or persuaded you to study Greek. 
8. Did you decide to study Greek because of your experience in some other course(s)? 


If so, what course(s)? 


Have you read any works of 


Greek 1 literature in translation? ________.. . Did they i influence your decision to learn 


the Greek language?_ 


§. Were you encouraged to study y Greek by an wey or teacher in school? ae 


(indicate also if by more than one ___ 
; by friends who oe studied Greek?_ 
10. Were you ever discouraged from or advised against studying Greek? 

If so, by what category(ies) of persons? 
11. If you have decided your field of concentration, what is it (or will it be)?__ 


by your parents? 


; by an adviser in college?__ 


12. For what career are you preparing yourself? 


The questionnaire is obviously not a 
professionally designed instrument 
which, with forced choices among mu- 
tually exclusive responses, would be 
subject to sharp statistic.! analysis. 
Such a technically correct approach 
would hardly have been worth while 
unless it could have been extended to 
test the entire body of undergraduate 
students at Harvard, or at least all 
freshmen, if the study were to be limit- 
ed to that class. Without testing all 
students, both those who take Greek 
and those who do not, it is manifestly 
not possible to isolate those character- 
istics (if any) which are common only 
to the Greek students. The present in- 
quiry is by no means so ambitious. It 
seeks to present descriptively the stu- 
dents’ own opinions about influences 
which led them to take Greek; the 
limitations are obvious. 


The hypotheses behind the selection 
of the particular questions were these: 


(1) Students trained at private pre- 
paratory schools are more likely 
to study Greek in college than 
are the graduates of public high 
schools. 


(2) (a) Students who have had Latin 
in school are more likely to study © 
Greek in college than those who © 


have not; and (b) those who took 
more than two years of Latin are 
more likely than those who had 
only two years. 

Language requirements’. which 
can be satisfied by the study of 
Greek account for the presence 
of a large proportion of Greek 


(3) 


students, and conversely, that in © 


the absence of such require- 
ments, enrollment would be seri- 
ously impaired. 

Certain courses, especially Latin 
in school and college and Human- 
ities (general education) in col- 
lege, are protreptic to the study 
of Greek. 

Encouragement by teachers, ad- 
visers, parents and friends, and 
conversely, discouragement from 
these sources, are potent factors. 


(4) 


(5) 


It is clear that most of these ques- © 


tions cannot be answered conclusively 
from the tabulation of voluntarily ex- 
pressed opinions of only those students 
who had already decided in favor of 
Greek. It will be enough if their an- 


tte 


| 
] 


answer 


satisfy 


lan to 


se(s)? 
rks of 
learn 


swers will illuminate their own back- 
ground, and point the way toward a 
more comprehensive, scientifically bet- 
ter controlled survey at some future 
time. 

(Questions 1 and 2.) Of the 35 stu- 
dents queried, 25 were men (23 Har- 
vard undergraduates, 2 Harvard Divin- 
ity School students) and 10 were 
women (Radcliffe undergraduates). Of 
all Harvard undergraduates, enroll- 
ment in Harvard College totaled 4414, 
in Radcliffe 1016 (81% and 19%); of 
the undergraduates enrolled in Greek, 
70% were men, 30% women. There 
were 1217 Harvard freshmen, 280 fresh- 
men in Radcliffe (81% and 19% of all 
freshmen). Of the undergraduates in 
Greek, 18 were freshmen (13 men, 5 
women), 4 sophomores (3, 1), 6 juniors 
(3, 3), 5 seniors (4, 1). 

Including the two Divinity students, 
17 were prepared at public high 
schools (49%), 18 at preparatory 
schools (51%). Four had attended the 
Phillips Exeter Academy; no other 
school had contributed more than one 
of the Greek students. But of the fresh- 
men, only 5 came from high schools 
(28%), while 13 came from prepara- 
tory schools (72%). For all Harvard 
and Radcliffe freshmen, the propor- 
tions were 48% public high school grad- 
uates and 52% preparatory school 
graduates. Of the 17 non-freshmen, 13 
(76%) were high school trained; only 
4 (24%) had attended preparatory 
school, and one of these had attended 
high school first. Among freshmen, 
then, it would seem that preparatory 
school attendance is a significant in- 
fluence, and preparatory school grad- 
uates who take Greek generally begin 
it as freshmen. High school graduates 
tend to take Greek later, especially in 
their junior and senior years.? 

(Question 3.) Of the 35 students, 27 
had studied some Latin in school; and 
none had studied Latin in college with- 
out previous study in school. Of the 8 
with no Latin, 6 had attended public 
high schools, 2 preparatory schools; 
the 2 entered Greek as freshmen, while 
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of the 6, only one was a freshman. One 
student had only one year of Latin 
(high school); 12 had two years (6 in 
high, 6 in preparatory schools); 4 had 
three years (2 in high, 2 in preparatory 
schools); 8 had four years (2 in high, 
6 in preparatory schools); one had five 
years and one six years of Latin (both 
in preparatory schools). In summary, 
9 had less than two years of Latin, 12 
had two years, and 14 had more than 
two years. Thus our second hypothesis, 
that prior study of Latin is a factor, 
seems to be borne out, although the 
higher probability of Greek study by 
the more advanced Latin students is 
not convincingly demonstrated. Since 
they are probably less numerous, their 
number here (14) may, of course, be 
much more significant than it might 
appear to be. Only five of the 27 Latin 
students had continued (or were tak- 
ing) Latin in college, and two of these 
were Classics majors; four of the five 
had already studied more than two 
years of Latin in school. Are the col- 
lege students of Greek and those of 
Latin tending to become mutually ex- 
clusive groups? 

Significantly, every student in the 
Greek sections had studied some for- 
eign language in schools. While 27 had 
taken Latin, 27 also had taken French; 
9 had studied German, and 8 Spanish. 
Only 7 had taken one language alone; 
2 had chosen Latin, 4 French, and 1 
Spanish. In no case, therefore, was 
Greek the first foreign language for a 
student. In fact, only 2 of the 35 stu- 
dents had had as little as 2 years of 
previous foreign language study; one 
had had 12; the median was 7 years, 
the mean 5.7 years. This seems an im- 
pressive inventory. One doubts if it is 
typical of the entire student body, but 
only a complete survey could establish 
it as characteristic of the Greek stu- 
dent. 

Question 4 is easily summarized: all 
35 students were taking Greek for cred- 
it. The undetermined number of audi- 
tors and other well-wishers who began 
the course had disappeared long before 
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the day of the survey. 

But Question 5 occasions some sur- 
prise. The Harvard foreign language 
requirement provides that all candi- 
dates for the A.B. degree must show 
a reading knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage. A reading knowledge of Greek 
(or any of the other languages studied 
by our Greek students) may be demon- 
strated by the achievement of a score 
of 560 or better in the College En- 
trance Examination Board test taken 
for admission; by passing a _ special 
proficiency examination; or by passing 
with a grade of C- or higher the second 
term of a second-year college course 
(at Harvard) in that language. 

We do not know how many of our 
Greek students had already satisfied 
the language requirement by means of 
a high score on the C.E.E.B. test or 
a proficiency examination.+ Fourteen 
of the 33 undergraduates were taking 
a course in some other language ad- 
vanced enough to satisfy the require- 
ment. Fourteen more had taken and 
were taking no other language in col- 
lege, yet were not offering Greek to 
fulfill the requirement, though 2 of 
these had the English honors require- 
ment in mind. All of these had had 
enough of one or more other languages 
to be able to satisfy the language re- 
quirement by taking a single one-year 
college course in continuation. The re- 
maining 5 of our 33 undergraduates 
were offering Greek to fulfill the for- 
eign language requirement; 4 of the 5 
were freshmen. All five cited other 
cogent reasons for taking Greek, and 
all had had one or more foreign lan- 
guages previously by which, with one 
year’s continuation in college, the re- 
quirement might have been satisfied. 
It might appear that the stake of 
Greek in foreign language require- 
ments, at least directly, is less than 
is commonly supposed. Those who 
study a foreign language primarily to 
satisfy a language requirement ap- 
parently do not turn to Greek. The 
Hellenist, on the basis of this slight 
evidence, would scarcely be well ad- 


vised to abandon his support of foreign 
language requirements, however, par- 
ticularly since he seems to flourish in 
an environment conditioned by abun- 
dant previous language study, which 
may have been affected by require- 
ments. 

At Harvard the requirements for 
concentrators in the Department of 
English permit the student to count 
toward his major two years of Greek 
beyond the beginning course.® Honors 
in English are awarded only to can- 
didates who have had either Greek or 
Latin; the requirement may be satis- 
fied by three years of school Latin or 
two of Greek, or by satisfactory com- 
pletion of one or more courses in col- 
lege Greek or Latin beyond the begin- 
ning course. 

Our group of 33 undergraduates con- 
tained 12 potential concentrators in 
English. Four of these had already 
satisfied the honors requirement with 
school Latin; 2 did not qualify and ap- 
parently were not seeking to do so. 
The 6 remaining were preparing to of- 
fer Greek to fulfill the honors require- 
ment; 2 of these were among the 5 
students using Greek to satisfy the for- 
eign language requirement. In any 
case, their present course in Greek 
could by itself fulfill no requirement, 
but was only preparatory to the sec- 
ond-year courses which would qualify 
them. 

It would appear that the English 
honors requirement was a somewhat 
more effective factor in beginning 
Greek enrollment than the A.B. foreign 
language requirement. Fifty per cent 
(6 out of 12) of the English concen- 
trators cited the former requirement, 
while only 15 per cent (5 out of a pos- 
sible 33) of the undergraduates cited 
the latter. Of those who had not ob- 
viously satisfied these requirements al- 
ready in some other way, 75 per cent 
(6 out of 8) were seeking to meet the 
English honors requirement; possibly 
only 26 per cent® (5 out of 19) were 
offering Greek to meet the foreign lan- 
guage requirement. 
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(Question 6.) Of the 35 students, the 
largest nunber (13) planned to study 
two years of Greek; they included 4 
juniors who could take no more, and 
4 who were seeking to fulfill the Eng- 
ligh honors requirement. The next 
group, of 10 students, proposed to take 
only one year of Greek (one student, 
a European history major who pro- 
fessed to study Greek to acquire ‘‘a 
knowledge of one of the world’s great 
cultures,’’ planned to devote only half 
a year to the task!). Five of the one- 
year-only clients were seniors, who 
could take no more, and 2 were Di- 
vinity students; each of the remaining 
3 cited ‘“‘curiosity’”’ or ‘“‘interest in the 
Greek language’”’ as his chief reason 
for taking Greek. Seven undergrad- 
uates expected to take three years of 
Greek; 3 of these planned to concen- 
trate in Classics, 2 in English, and 2 
possibly in philosophy. Three desired 
four years, 2 of whom were to be 
Classics concentrators, the third a ma- 
jor in Medieval and Renaissance 
studies. One student did not commit 
herself. Thus of the original group of 
35, 23 expected to take the second-year 
course, 10 the third, 3 the fourth. The 
average previous language experience, 
especially that in Latin, tended to in- 
crease in proportion to the number of 
years of Greek study planned: with 
only one exception, those who planned 
one year of Greek had had the least 
school Latin, while those who planned 
four had had the most. 

(Question 7.) What had the students 
themselves to say of their reasons for 
studying Greek? The question is frank- 
ly subjective, and its answers, ranging 
from vague effusion or well-articulated 
lists of three or four points to silence 
(in one case), scarcely invite tabula- 
tion. The question was meant as a foil, 
in the hope of eliciting information 
with which to counterbalance the en- 
forced dichotomy of most of the other 
questions. 

Some twenty-five separate reasons 
were suggested by the 35 students. The 
largest number (13) cited their inter- 
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est in Greek literature; of these, 3 
mentioned especially the New Testa- 
ment (only 1 of these was anticipating 
the ministry), 2 Homer, and 1 Plato. 
Two others might be added: 1 was “‘in- 
terested in the Humanities,’’ another 
in ‘“‘Greek culture.”’ Five were attract- 
ed by the Greek language itself; 3 
others by a general interest in lan- 
guages and linguistics. To the previous 
study of Latin 4 attributed their inter- 
est in Greek; 3 because they had liked 
Latin, 1 because of her Latin teacher’s 
frequent references to Greek. Of the 7 
who cited their interest in English lit- 
erature, that of 5 may have been in- 
fluenced by the English honors re- 
quirement, which they were offering 
Greek to satisfy. Each of the following 
reasons was given by 3 students: con- 
centration in Classics, interest in an- 
cient history,7? interest in philosophy, 
influence of parents, reputation of the 
instructors teaching Greek, and just 
unabashed curiosity. students 
cited preparation for the ministry, of 
the 4 who were preparing for that vo- 
cation. The remaining seven reasons 
offered were each cited by a single 
student: better knowledge of English 
vocabulary; preference for an ancient 
language to satisfy the foreign lan- 
guage requirement;§ preparation for 
architecture; better understanding of 
our heritage in Western civilization; in- 
tellectual exercise; self-respect (the 
student’s mother had an M.A. in Clas- 
sics); and “love of the exotic’. One 
student, who was using Greek to satis- 
fy the English honors requirement, 
met our question with silence; and an- 
other answered simply with a question 
mark. 


Question 8 sought to discover what 
previous courses, if any, had influ- 
enced the choice of Greek; and wheth- 
er the reading of Greek literature in 
translation had had any acknowledged 
effect. Not surprisingly, but somewhat 
discouragingly, 18 (51%) had taken no 
course in secondary school or college 
which had contributed to their desire 
to study Greek. The remaining 17 cited 
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a total of twenty-one courses which 
had influenced them in favor of Greek; 
10 named Latin; 7, general education 
courses (2 taken in preparatory school, 
5 in Harvard);” 2, courses in English; 
1, a fine arts course; and 1, a divinity 
course. 

Of all the influences suggested in the 
questionnaire, by far the most power- 
ful, numerically, was previous reading 
of Greek literature in translation. Of 
the 35 students, 32 had read some 
Greek classic; and of these 32, 26 ac- 
knowledged that such reading had in- 
fluenced their decision to study the 
Greek language. Thirteen of the 26 
were among the 18 who had been in- 
fluenced by no previous course, and 
therefore apparently had read Greek 
literature on their own initiative. 

(Question 9.) Only 6 of the 35 had 
ever been encouraged to study Greek 
by a teacher or adviser in secondary 
school, 2 (of 17) in high school and 4 
(of 18) in preparatory school. In col- 
lege 7 had been so encouraged by an 
instructor or adviser. Only one student 
had been advised to study Greek by 
both high school and college instruc- 
tors. Eight had been encouraged by 
parents, 4 of whom had received no 
such encouragement in school or col- 
lege. But 12 had been encouraged by 
friends who had themselves studied 
Greek. Of the 35, 20 had received en- 
couragement from at least one of these 
sources. Fifteen maintained that they 
had not been encouraged by anyone, 
although 4 of these had been influenced 
by previous courses. Eleven (including 
2 of the 4) of those who had received 
no personal encouragement had been 
influenced by their reading in Greek 
literature. Two students remain, who 
acknowledged no influences from any 
source; one said that he was studying 
Greek as an intcilectuai exercise and 
as a background for modern language 
study (his concentration and career 
were undecided): and the other, who 
was preparing for a career in the 
Navy, gave as his reason that he had 
liked Latin (for three years) in school 


and was taking Greek out of curiosity. 

(Question 10.) Conversely, 19 of our 
35 students had been actively discour- 
aged by some. Six!® had been discour- 
aged by students who had not studied 
Greek, 1 by a student who had; 4 by 
parents; 4 by brothers or other rela- 
tives; 3 by ‘‘friends;’’ 2 by high school 
teachers; and 1 each by the ‘“‘practical.”’ 
‘scientists and grown people,’”’ and by 
“everyone, science students, and li- 
brarians;”’ in brief, 10 by other stu- 
dents, 8 by their families, 2 by teach- 
ers, 3 by other persons. Perhaps these 
persons ought to be investigated! 

Of the entire group, 12 had received 
both encouragement and discourage- 
ment, while 7 had received neither. 
Nine had been encouraged only, 7 dis- 
couraged only. These forces, there- 
fore, seem to balance out, and perhaps 
have less influence, at least in our 
Harvard group, than is commonly sup- 
posed. Of the 7 who had received only 
discouragement, 6 said that their read- 
ing of Greek literature had led them 
to study Greek, though 3 of these were 
meeting the English honors require- 
ment; none had taken courses by 
which he was influenced; 3 had been 
prepared at Exeter, 4 at high schools; 
4 had taken an average of three years 
of Latin, 3 had taken none. Of the 7 
who had received neither encourage- 
ment nor discouragement (one was a 
Classics major!), again 6 had been 
influenced by reading Greek literature, 
and only 1 was satisfying the English 
honors requirement; 3 felt that their 
Latin courses had led them to Greek, 
while all had studied Latin from two 
to six years; 3 were from high schools, 
4 from preparatory schools. 

The group of 9 who had received only 
encouragement contained 2 prospective 
concentrators in Classics; but only 5 
had been influenced by reading Greek 
literature, while 6 had been influenced 
by particular courses, Latin or Hu- 
manities (only 2 had been influenced 
by neither; 1 of these and 1 other had 
had no Latin); 6 came from prepara- 
tory schools, 3 from high schools. 
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The 12 who had been both encour- 
aged and discouraged included 10 who 
were influenced by reading Greek liter- 
ature, 8 by courses (all were influ- 
enced by either or both); 3 had had no 
Latin; there were 7 high school, 5 pre- 
paratory school graduates. 

Do these observations suggest any 
conclusions? Of the 14 who had re- 
ceived no personal encouragement, 12 
(869%) were affected by Greek litera- 
ture in translation, only 3 (and these 
are included in the 12) by courses. Of 
the 21 who had been encouraged, only 
15 (71%) had been influenced by their 
reading, 14 by courses. Preparation at 
high school or preparatory school ap- 
pears a completely indifferent factor. 

One can only surmise that among the 
students who do not take Greek, the 
proportions of those who receive dis- 
couragement and those who receive no 
encouragement are substantially great- 
er than in our group, and, conversely, 
those encouraged to study Greek are 
fewer. Apparently, those who do take 
Greek without personal encouragement 
rely for invitation more on their read- 
ing of the Classics in translation. If so, 
the spread of Humanities and transla- 
tion courses and the general encour- 
agement of reading in translation are 
the allies of the Greek instructor. 

(Question 11.) In what fields did our 
students plan to concentrate? At Har- 
vard, the field of concentration is cho- 
sen ordinarily before the end of the 
student’s second term. Since our 18 
freshmen were questioned one term 
earlier than they were required to de- 
clare their choices, some indecision 
was to be expected. The majority of 
the freshmen, however, had already 
made up their minds. 

Of the 17 upperclassmen, 2 were Di- 
vinity students. The undergraduate 
fields represented were: English, 4; 
history, 3 (ancient and mediaeval 1 
each); Classics, 2 (1 in Latin); history 
and literature (English), 1. In sum- 
mary, the Humanities claimed 10, the 
natural sciences 5, and the social sci- 
ences none. 


Of the 18 freshmen, 7 had made their 
decisions: English, 4; history (modern 
Europe), 1; history and literature 
(mediaeval or Renaissance), 1; and 
architecture, 1. Among the 11 unde- 
cided, 2 indicated the probable choice 
of English; 2, Classics and English; 1, 
history, government, and economics; 
1, philosophy; 1, philosophy or history 
and literature; 1, history or history and 
literature; 1, Greek or Classics; while 
2 suggested no preference at all. 
Among the freshmen we find none in 
the natural sciences, possibly 1 in the 
social sciences. 

Of the 33 undergraduates, then, 25 
(65%) were or expected to be in the 
Humanities, 5 (15%) in the sciences, 
possibly 1 (3%) in the social sciences, 
2 (6%) undecided. Counting the doubt- 
ful with the certain, English claimed 
the largest number, 10 (30%); history, 
possibly 6 (18%); Classics, 4 (12%); 
history and literature, 4 (12%). And 
these four fields, of the twelve listed 
by our students and the 33 or more 
available in Harvard College, account- 
ed for 24 (73%) of our undergraduates. 
It is surprising that no concentrators 
in linguistics or modern languages are 
found. It is perhaps not so surprising 
that only one representative of the arts 
and only one doubtful representative 
of the social sciences were enrolled. 


(Question 12.) Most of our students 
expected to enter one of the profes- 
sions. Of the 35, 8 mentioned teaching; 
5 men (2 concentrating in English, 1 in 
Classics and English, 1 in philosophy 
or history and literature who hoped to 
write or teach, 1 in mathematics) and 
3 women (1 concentrating in English 
history and literature, 1 in Classics and 
English who wished to combine law 
with teaching, 1 English concentrator 
who was undecided between teaching 
and church work.) Law was mentioned 
by 6: 5 men, of whom 3 were con- 
centrating in history, 1 in history, gov- 
ernment and economics, 1 in English; 
and 1 girl, mentioned above, who had 
both law and teaching in mind. The 
ministry attracted 4: 2 were Divinity 
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School students, the other 2, antici- 
pating priesthood, were majoring in 
Classics and mediaeval history. Writ- 
ing was the aim of 4: 3 men (1 con- 
centrator in English, 1 in history and 
literature, and 1, who would combine 
writing and teaching, in philosophy or 
history and literature) and 1 woman 
(an English concentrator, who was hes- 
itating between writing and the thea- 
tre.) Medicine was the choice of 3 men, 
concentrators in biology, biochemistry, 
and English. Architecture (the choice 
of a girl who planned to concentrate 
in that field), applied physics (a con- 
centrator in mathematics), experi- 
mental physics (a concentrator in 
physics), and the Navy (concentration 
undecided) attracted 1 each. The 8 re- 
maining students, of whom 5 were 
women, had not yet decided upon a 
career; they were concentrators in 
English (3), Classics (2), philosophy 
(1), and ancient history (1); and 1 
male freshman who had decided neith- 
er concentration nor career. 

Altogether, of the 27 who had de- 
cided on a career, 16 sought the 
learned professions (teaching, the min- 
istry, and law), 5 the creative arts 
(writing and architecture), 5 the sci- 
ences (medicine and physics), and 1 
the armed forces. Nine separate voca- 
tions were listed by the group. 

Significantly, none of these students 
seemed interested in business, an en- 
terprise which must claim a very large 
proportion of college graduates. In 
fact, considering the innumerable oc- 
cupations into which graduates are 
projected each year, the range of se- 
lection represented among the begin- 
ners in Greek seems very limited in- 
deed. The study of Greek obviously is 
not being accorded the role in the gen- 
eral education of college students which 
it can fulfill with such distinction. 


SUMMARY 


It is now possible to assess the hy- 
potheses which we set forth at the be- 
ginning. Following them in order, we 
may conclude (as far as one may judge 


on the basis of this one survey) that: 

1. Students trained at private pre- 
paratory schools are no more likely to 
study Greek in college than are the 
graduates of public high schools. But 
they are more likely to enter Greek 
as freshmen, while their high-school- 
graduate colleagues are more likely to 
enter it as upperclassmen. 

2. Students who have had Latin in 
school seem more likely to study 
Greek than those who have not,1!! al- 
though the same observation might be 
made for school students of other for- 
eign languages as well. As many for- 
mer students of French as of Latin 
had entered Greek. Apparently, the 
greater his study of any foreign lan- 
guages in school, the greater is the 
likelihood of the student’s studying 
Greek in college. Since nearly all of 
the school students who had studied 
two or more years of Latin had studied 
other languages also, it was not feasi- 
ble to isolate Latin in seeking a corre- 
lation. Generally speaking, it would ap- 
pear that longer study of Latin bore 
some positive correlation with the col- 
lege study of Greek; certainly, the 
number of years of Latin study in 
school was directly proportionate to 
the number of years of Greek which 
the students expected to take in col- 
lege. 

3. It would appear that the A.B. lan- 
guage requirements had little to do 
with the present enrollment in Greek 
for the apparent reason that most 
Greek students already had more than 
enough of other language study to satis- 
fy the requirements. Since foreign lan- 
guage requirements differ substantial- 
ly from college to college, this obser- 
vation may not prove as valid for other 
institutions. Furthermore, since the 
study of Greek is associated with the 
considerable study of other foreign 
languages, we should not be warranted 
to think that language requirements 
may be removed or lowered with im- 
punity. But of far greater effect would 
seem to be departmental concentration 
requirements, such as the English 
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ENROLLMENT IN GREEK 


honors requirement at Harvard. Cer- 
tainly, these are to be encouraged. 


4. Scarcely half of the _ students 
polled attributed to previous courses 
any influence encouraging their study 
of Greek. Only two types of courses 
seemed to have any appreciable influ- 
ence: Latin in school (28%) and 
Humanities (‘‘general education’’) 
courses in college (14%). A far more 
impressive preparation was the pre- 
vious reading of Greek literature in 
translation: 91% of the students quer- 
ied had read some Greek literature and 
76% acknowledged this experience as 
a reason for their interest in Greek. 
Every effort, then, ought to be made 
to propagate the reading of Greek lit- 
erature in translation, whether in 
courses or outside them. To have ef- 
fect on incoming college freshmen, the 
encouragement of this reading must be 
expressed in the secondary schools. 


5. Personal encouragement and dis- 
couragement by teachers, advisers, 
relatives, and friends apparently coun- 
terbalanced each other among the 
students polled. But they, of course, 
were the students who took Greek after 
all, despite discouragement. This study 
offers no means of assaying the effect 
of personal discouragement on the stu- 
dents who did not take Greek; and one 
suspects that this effect may be very 
great. That discouragement is very 
prevalent is attested by the fact that 
fifty-four per cent of our students had 
been discouraged from studying Greek, 
chiefly by other students and by mem- 
bers of their own families. Fifty-seven 
per cent of our students acknowledged 
personal encouragement by someone. 
Surprisingly, most of the encourage- 
ment had come from students; parents 
came next; and teachers had offered 
least. But in no case did a student cite 
such encouragement as his reason for 
studying Greek, and in no case was it 
the only positive influence cited. 


What, then, can the instructor do to 
increase his enrollment in Greek? Ap- 
parently he should: 
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encourage the reading of Greek liter- 
ature in translation by as many stu- 
dents and school pupils as possible, 
not only in courses, but especially in 
private reading outside of school 
work; 
make common cause with the teach- 
ers of other languages, secure in the 
knowledge that Greek study flour- 
ishes most in a climate of abundant 
language study; 
support and encourage the study of 
Latin in secondary schools; 
develop where possible interdepart- 
mental curricula and requirements 
such as that for honors in English at 
Harvard; 
induce as many secondary school 
teachers and college instructors (and 
deans!) as possible to encourage 
their students to study Greek; 
profiting from the inadequacies of 
this present study, devise better in- 
struments for conducting a continu- 
ing and more comprehensive investi- 
gation of the sources of his Greek stu- 
dents and the influences which affect 
their number. 

H. 


University of Mississippi 


NoTES 


1 The author was a visiting scholar at Harvard 
for the 1952-53 session on a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. He is particu- 
larly indebted to Professor Dow and to Profes- 
sor Morton B. King, Jr., Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, both of whom read this 
study and offered valuable suggestions. 

2 These figures are apparently corroborated by 
my experience with Greek classes at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, where in the past eight 
years 80% of my beginning Greek students have 
been upperclassmen, especially juniors and 
seniors. Most of them were prepared at public 
high schools. 

8 Roughly speaking, school training in French 
followed much the same distribution as that in 
Latin. But modern languages proved to be a 
much commoner companion to Greek in college 
than did college Latin; 15 students had taken or 
were taking modern languages in college (9 were 
in French). Four had begun the language in 
college; none had begun Latin there. 

4 Of 1217 entering Harvard freshmen, 483 (39.7%) 
had satisfied the requirement by the C.E.E.B. 
test, 107 more (8.8%) by passing a_ proficiency 
examination. In Radcliffe, 207 of 280 (73.9%) 
were successful on the C.E.E.B. test. Of all the 
1497 freshmen, 690 (46.1%) made scores higher 
than 560 on the C.E.E.B. test. 


(See page 47) 
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We See... 
By the Papers 


Edited by John F. Latimer 


LATIN BY REQUEST 

TuHIs is a good note on which to start the 
new academic year. In the Bedford Hills, 
N.Y., high school Latin has recently been 
offered only in alternate years. This fall 
would have been the off year, but requests 
for the course were so numerous that it 
was included in the current program. 
According to the assistant principal, Pro- 
fessor William S. McGee, it is “‘likely the 
class will remain on an annual basis.”’ (The 
Washington Post and Times Herald for June 
27, 1954.) 

A development of this sort is not likely 
to be accidental. Back of all teaching are 
the teacher and the teacher-student rela- 
tionship. The teacher at Bedford Hills is 
Miss Theresa M. Rossi. Her enthusiasm for 
Latin and her skill in teaching it have won 
wide support of the students and their par- 
ents. Hats off to you Miss Rossi, your stu- 
dents and their parents. May all your tribes 
increase! 

GREEK FROM THE HEART 

One of the best known and loved teachers 
in the United States is Dr. Mabel K. White- 
side, professor of Greek at Randolph-Macon 
for the last fifty years. Single-handedly she 
has ‘‘given her campus,’’ according to 
TIME (June 28, 1954), ‘‘one of the liveliest 
of college Greek departments.’’ She ‘has 
set hundreds of girls to exclaiming and de- 
claiming through Aeschylus and Aristoph- 
anes. Each year, dressed in the robes of 
the priest of Dionysius, she has marched 
into the college’s amphitheater to put on a 
major Greek production that has lured lov- 
ers of the classics from all over the coun- 
try, and ‘‘has somehow managed to make 
old Athens so alive that one student once 
wrote her: ‘I have forgotten my Greek, I 
have forgotten the declensions and I have 
forgotten the lines I learned for the plays, 
but I find that Greek is the most useful 
course I took while I was in college.’ ’’ This 
tribute to Dr. Whiteside and to the vitality 
of her teaching has been made in varying 
forms by numerous students over the years. 

As you look back over a half century of 
inspiring and creative teaching, Dr. White- 
side, you may take pride in your distin- 
guished career. You have made Greek 
ideals and culture live for many students 
and through them you have made a living, 
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growing contribution to the cultural life of 
America. Vaces bene diuque. 


NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN? 

Few discoveries in modern times have 
aroused such widespread interest and 
stimulated the imagination more than the 
discovery of Cheops’ solar boats, and the 
deciphering of the long mysterious Linear 
B script. By the latter new light has been 
thrown on the development of Greek civili- 
zation and on the historical trustworthiness 
of Homer. By the former a new chapter in 
the history of Egyptian antiquities may now 
be written. 

If to these are added the new discoveries 
of Mycenae, the pottery treasures from the 
Greek ship off Marseilles, and the recent 
excavations in the Agora and at Pompeii, it 
would seem that archaeology is in the midst 
of one of its most fruitful periods. As the 
writer of the TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
(June 20, 1954) said: ‘‘The patient recon- 
struction of the oldest civilizations of the 
earth by men of scientific turn of mind 
goes on while other scientists are revolu- 
tionizing our ideas of many things under the 
sun and even of the sun itself. On the one 
hand, there is a search for certainty in re- 
gard to civilizations of the past; on the 
other, a great uncertainty is created as to 
the future of our present civilization. One 
set of scientific interests will not balance 
the other, but they are related.’’ All knowl- 
edge is part of an indivisible pattern. A 
clearer understanding of the past will give 
men a greater insight into the future, and 
to this insight our classical archaeologists 
and historians are making an indispensa- 
ble contribution. 

NOTHING NEW 

WHEN Cicero went to the assembly that 
election day in 63 B.C. he wore a coat of 
mail under his toga to guard against at- 
tempted assassination at the hands of Cati- 
line and his followers. If our own Con- 
gressmen follow the jocular advice of a 
newspaper man, quoted by Dr. E. Adelaine 
Hahn of Hunter College, in a letter to the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune (July 3, 1954), they 
may don the modern counterpart. The re- 
porter’s suggestion was made of course 
after the shooting of several Congressmen 
by the Porta Rican super-nationalists, from 
which they all fortunately recovered. 

Cicero’s intelligence at least gave him 
forewarning. It is understood that appropri- 
ate security measures have now been taken 
by the gallery guards of the House and 
Senate, just in case another group of mis- 
guided patriots should attempt to scare 
freedom out of Congress. But those legisla- 
tive vests you see may not be all wool. 
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The Unity of Plato’s Philebus 


HE DIALOGUE opens in the midst of 
an argument. Philosophizing has 


been going on. Protarchus’ takes 
over the logos! from Philebus, be- 
cause, as is shown later, the hedo- 


nistic position of Philebus, that pleas- 
ure is the good life, has already lost 
itself, when it argues. This does not 
prevent that someone might argue on 
its behalf. It still may be true in some 
sense, although it would betray its 
own truth in distinguishing in which 
sense pleasure may be thought to be 
good. (19A) On the other hand, no 
position can escape the obligation to 
give account of itself, if it is drawn 
into a dialogue. We find ourself just 
as immediately in a dialectical situ- 
ation as in a feeling of pleasure. This 
dialectical situation is under an ideal 
ought: ‘‘We ought both of us to be 
fighting ourselves together for the 
truth.’’> (14B) Such a loving battle 
may strengthen the logos if we should 
reach agreement.? This ideal ought 
of truth is the condition of freedom 
to object, whenever that which is 
spoken were not according to reason 
(kata noun, 11A).4 

The question discussed is whether 
the soul is enabled® through its atti- 
tude (hexis) and disposition (diathes- 
is) to achieve eudaimonia, which is 
a blessed and unquestionable exist- 
ence. The question is to be consider- 
ed not merely as a practical ques- 
tion, something to be done, but also 
in the light of all past experience and 
future possibilities. (11C) Life is seen 
in the Greek image of the agon, the 
competitive game for the highest 
prize. (20) 

Two groups of goods are com- 
peting. On the one hand are what 
seem to be immediate or immanent 
states of the soul, such as pleasure 
and enjoyment on various levels; on 
the other hand are goods which go 
beyond the present state, because 
they are intent on something other 


than they are in themselves; thus sci- 
entific intelligence is intent on know- 
ing objects, memory is intent on re- 
calling a past, and wisdom is intent 
on knowing reality as a whole. Be- 
longing to those cognitive intentions 
on the level of means are argument 
(logismos) and opinion (doxa) (11B). 
The second part of the dialogue will 
show that there are no transcending 
acts without present or immanent en- 
joyment, and no joy without trans- 
cendent objectives. Man always is 
characterized by such a double tend- 
ency and orientation. 

The relation between the two tend- 
encies appears as a struggle, in which 
the feelings of pleasure and pain may 
at any time violently overwhelm 
(kratein) the soul, but in which rea- 
son or wisdom may also at any mo- 
ment master or govern immediate 
impressions and feelings (nikan).® 
But the success of subjective vitality 
or the victory of objective reason as 
a matter of fact does not impress phil- 
osophical reflection, which ought to 
proceed under the norm of truth re- 
gardless of factual state of affairs. 
(12AB) The factual prevailing of par- 
tial interests is no criterion of phi- 
losophy, which has to do justice to 
the situation as a whole. 

We have called the question of eu- 
daimonia a question for an unques- 
tionable existence. This expression 
points in a religious direction, which 
now becomes explicit. (12C) Philebus 
tries to retire from the critical inves- 
tigation of what he considers his high- 
est good into a convenient psycholog- 
ical relativism. He calls the god Aph- 
rodite to witness that he will do so. 
But what he calls Aphrodite really to 
him is but a name for a relative and 
private feeling of pleasure. Plato re- 
verses this procedure: ‘‘Let us begin 
with the goddess herself .. . my awe 
about the names of the gods is more 
than human, but borders on _ the 
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greatest anguish.’’? The question of 
what constitutes a joyful existence is 
more real than hedonistic advocates 
of pleasure can see. Pleasu:e or joy 
too is rooted in an absolute reality, 
just as much as reason or wisdom. 
Therefore, our distance from this ab- 
solute ground is present both in our 
reverence or awe as well as in our 
anguish. Our questioning as well as 
questionable existence becomes 
dent on the foil of this unquestioning 
and unquestionable divine  eudai- 
monia. 

We are both anchored and adrift. 
The whoie philosophical enterprise is 
not merely anthropological, but onto- 
logical as well. I can not think who 
I am without giving account of what 
I mean by Being. The religious note 
is an index of this relation of the hu- 
man to the absolute being. 

The next passage (12-16)§ briefly 
recapitulates the fourfold level of the 
Platonic vision (‘‘idea’’), as they fully 
developed in the middle dialogues. 
(Cf. for example the central passage 
in Politeia 509, introducing the cave 
myth). 

There is an infinitely diversified 
empirical content in the _ practical 
consciousness of what is desirable or 
undesirable, pleasant or unpleasant; 
as there is likewise an infinitely di- 
versified empirical content in the 
consciousness of empirical sciences 
(such as knowledge of colors or 
shapes). To say that those infinitely 
diverse empirical opposites are nev- 
ertheless all one and the same be- 
cause they have the same name, is 
a sophistic and foolish fallacy, by 
which the true logos is lost and blown 
away. The intemperate has pleasure, 
and the temperate has pleasure in his 
very temperance, the fool is full of 
foolish hopes and fancies and the wise 
man enjoys his wisdom; but we can 
not therefore abstract from the ob- 
jective logical and ethical value-de- 
terminations of those several contents 
and call them by the same name as 
if they were all alike, and so ‘‘prove 
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the unity of extreme (empirical) op- 
posites.’’ (12D) 

This distinction of dialectic as the 
true logic of philosophy, and the ‘‘ten 
thousand’’ puzzles of empirical sci- 
ences, prohibits the abuse of dialec- 
tic. There ‘« am emphatic paedagogi- 
cal warning to the young people of (I 
suspect) Piatic’s aw: Academy, not 
to misapply philosophical method to 
empirical-iactual questions. (15E) 

The name's:= beings are said to be 
the san ‘.roush a name different 
from them. “his logical process 
is bound up with tne question of valid 
evaluation of the empirical, factual, 
given particulars. The dialectician 
knows that there are valid hypothet- 
ical unifications in practical life as 
well as in scientific knowledge. The 
dialectician thus knows what the em- 
pirical scientist does not know, be- 
cause the latter k:ows his empirical 
contents, and not the hypothetical 
forms by which they become unified. 
There are many types of unification. 
Each thing becomes that which it is 
in a process directed by some unify- 
ing end in view. I, Protarchus, exist 
now, for example, as being engaged 
in the process of testing propositions 
concerning the values of enjoying or 
knowing reality. This ‘“‘I,’’ so deter- 
mined, may also be a ‘‘me,’’ which 
remembers what has happened to it 
yesterday, or even as an “it’’ of a 
physical appearance which can be 
viewed physically as great or small, 
light and heavy ‘‘and in ten thousand 
other ways.”’ (14D) The true synthesis 
of the one and the many in scientific- 
practical experience is the unity of 
unifying form and infinitely open em- 
pirical content, not had in that con- 
tent. (14E) We posit (tithetai) a un- 
ity, by which those phenomena which 
appear and disappear, are _ unified. 
Logical unification of natural (‘‘Ox is 
one’’) or human (‘‘man is one’’) ex- 
perience, ethical evaluation of acts, 
bringing them together under the 
good, or aesthetic enjoyment of beau- 
ty in perishable things, are all ex- 
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amples of a unity of one form in many 
contents; such synthesis is the un- 
perishable meaning of perishable ex- 
periences ‘‘dispersed and multiplied 
in the infinity of the world of gener- 
ation.”” They are syntheses a priori 
of rational form and nonrational con- 
tent. They are true examples of the 
unity of opposites of the one and the 
many. (15AB) 


The third level (ti triton, 14B) of 
the philosophical vision is reached 
when we reflect on the whole reality 
which becomes as a One both in the 
one and the many of experience. It 
is entire, it is not parcelled out into 
those many unifications, yet it is also 
not apart or outside of them. We for- 
mulate it in the paradox, that the 
whole is itself in being outside of it- 
self. (holen auten autes choris) (15B). 
To see this dialectical paradox truly 
is to be on the right way (euporia), 
to miss it is also missing the way al- 
together (aporia). 


We discuss the reflection of the dia- 
lectical threefold structure of reality 
in human culture and philosophy. The 
dialectic becomes existential in us; 
the dialectical unity and difference 
of the one and the many have, 
do and will “run in and out of 
every word which is uttered’’ (15D). 
Wisdom is joyfully grasped. It rests 
on a profound metaphysical ‘‘long- 
ing in us.’’® dialectic, not 
majority votes, is the method of phi- 
losophy ‘‘than which there neither nor 
ever will be a better way.’’ (16A) But 
even this best of methods leaves the 
individual in distance from _ reality 
‘solitary and perplexed’’ (eremon kai 
aporon).1° (16B) We are thereby re- 
minded that the soul does not dispose 
over its eudaimonia, even though it 
may have found a way towards it, 
and even though its dialectical meth- 
od (method means literally a way to- 
wards) is the parent of all discover- 
ies in the arts, which ‘Shave become 
apparent through it.’’ (16C) The ori- 


gin of this dialectical philosophy is a 
religious mystery, a ‘gift of the 
gods,’’ some Promethean blaze of 
light.11 This is a typical Platonic 
transformation of a myth. The Pla- 
tonic Prometheus is the human will 
to master reality by means of his own 
projects and projections, but this ra- 
tional will, in turn, is predestined to 
be and to do, it is the ‘“‘pathos in us,”’ 
which we have not chosen, when we 
choose to become what we are. This 
myth here expresses the same serv- 
ice of the god (latreia theou), which 
prompts Socrates to philosophize in 
the Apologia. Just as philosophy does 
not reach or dispose over human eu- 
daimonia, which is its goal, so it like- 
wise does not reach or dispose over 
its divine ground, without which it 
would not exist; as divinely grounded 
it participates in reality. The human 
response, the historical tradition of 
philosophy, can be nearer or farther 
from its religious ground. But this 
human reflection is at any rate mov- 
ing on a different plane, it reveals 
reality indirectly through speech 
(pheme). (16C) What is god-given is 
at the same time god-far. 

Plato condenses and transforms the 
whole history of pre-Socratic philoso- 
phy in one sentence, as Hegel con- 
denses and transforms the dialectical 
history of the Christian dogma in the 
one sentence of Paragraph 570 of his 
Encyclopedia. This pre-Socratic tra- 
dition of philosophy has taught us, 
that the eternal Being is both many 
things and unity, is both rational limit 
and infinite or limitless. And those 
dialectical polarities are grown to- 
gether, they become concrete (xum- 
phuton). The kosmos is thus made 
articulate in levels of order ((dia- 
kekosmenon), ordering the all in its 
self-differentiation (peri pantos he- 
kastote). But above those various 
principles of unification, we must 
presuppose (themenous) one eternal 
idea of unity (aei mian idean); hav- 
ing assumed it a priori we then can 
seek (dein zetein) it also as immanent 
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in whatever is said to be (enousan). 
The principles of unity must be un- 
derstood out of the unity of principles 
which is the “ALWAYS SINGLE 
IDEA.” (16D) 

We now understand the difference 
between the dialectic and mere dispu- 
tation: the dialectician knows when 
he speaks on what level of the idea; 
on the level of empirical infinity, on 
the level of rational organization, or 
on the level of self-understanding or 
self-criticism; he further knows that 
there is a definite ‘‘number’”’ of philo- 
sophical disciplines, each containing 
those three levels. There is, for ex- 
ample, the unity of logic or aesthetics 
in the many sciences and arts, each 
of these many arts and sciences con- 
taining an open and indefinite num- 
ber of empirical realizations. The 
mere disputer, on the other hand, is 
unsystematic, never knows on what 
level, or in which field of unification 
he is talking, and so ‘having no 
method, they make their one and 
many anyhow and from unity pass 
at once to infinity; the intermediate 
steps never occur to them.’’12 (17A) 


The dialectic of the philosophical 
idea is reflected in the dialectic of 
language as the medium of philoso- 
phy. There is the infinite differences 
of sounds, indifferent to all meaning, 
the apeiron of language. There is sec- 
ond the plethos: ordered masses, sets 
of tone-structures. Both the individual 
infinite variety of speaking and the 
ordered or ordering forms are pres- 
ent and are shared by all who speak 
the same language; this is the poson 
of language, language as a collective 
universal. Every actual individual 
speech is a unique and single event, 
directed by the present purpose, 
which it serves to express, the poion 
of laneu~ge. The gramma, finally, 
discloses the identity of meaning in 
many linguistic media; it is the im- 
age of the idea disclosing the same 
being in many languages ordering 
many realms of experience. (17B) 
The growth and education through 


learning to master language is identi- 
cal with Being revealing itself in the 
process (genesis eis ousian). (26D) 

If we turn from the linguistic or- 
ganization of wisdom, from the theo- 
retical knowledge of reality to the 
aesthetic enjoyment of reality through 
the arts, we find the same reflection 
of the idea in the service of the 
Muses. (17CDE) 

Again the apeiron of sounds is or- 
dered in pitches and their melodic 
and harmonious proportions; their 
rhythmic totality forms sets of move- 
ments, expressive of the soul in bod- 
ily appearance. ‘‘When you have 
learned all this you are expert’’ (em- 
phron).12 

The infinite of each of those disci- 
plines (apeiron hekaston), and in all 
the several (disciplines) an _ infinite 
formal richness (plethos apeiron) 
causes in each case (hekastote poiei) 
that the understanding (phronein) can 
not reason it through (ellogimon) nor 
account for it completely (oud’ ena- 
rithmon). (17E) The demand for dia- 
lectical knowledge of reality in a def- 
inite ‘‘number’’ of philosophical dis- 
ciplines is itself a truly infinite and 
ideal task, not participating in which 
will ‘‘not see you in the number of 
those who count.’’ 

The passage is profound but full of 
witty puns, playing with language to 
a breaking point. The partners, con- 
sequently, declare themselves unable 
to follow. With Socratic irony Plato 
makes then a “little remark,’’ which 
satisfies the partners. The little re- 
mark (smikron) amounts to saying 
that one can approach language also 
from a purely analytical view of an 
empirical science, distinguishing be- 
tween consonants and vowels and 
formal grammar. This grammatike 
techne corresponds to the second level 
of knowledge, taking language as a 
dead and given externality, which can 
be perceived, as any other sense-data 
can be perceived. (18BCD) This is 
the level of ‘‘opinion.”’’ 


The dialectic of unity, types of order, 
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THE UNITY OF PLATO’S PHILEBUS 


and infinite empirical individuation; of 
one or same, and other or different, of 
likeness and unlikeness, is present in 
all levels and shines through even this 
external and mechanical sort of cor- 
rect opinion. 

This dialectic is the ontological vision 
of reality pervading the two branches 
of human endeavor, from which we 
started, the knowledge as well as the 
enjoyment of reality. 

Both the theoretical as well as the 
aesthetic way of life express the same 
reality: On the knowing side there is 
a logical unity, represented in various 
kinds of knowledge (sciences), which 
in turn are open towards the infinitely 
open and ever new experiences; on the 
aesthetic side there is a unity of feeling 
pervading all of life, represented by 
different and definite kinds of art, 
terminating in singular and _ infinitely 
varied artistic or aesthetic joys. The 
dialectical structure of scientifically 
and artistically organized experience 
on the one hand orders opinions and 
appearances, on the other hand points 
to the idea of the whole. ‘“‘It is beauti- 
ful for the contemplative mind on the 
one hand to recognize the whole as 
totality (rumpanta), on the other hand 
not to have the self hidden from it- 
self.."13 (19C) The contemplative act 
of intending reality as a whole is cor- 
relative to the integrity of the self, 
which is bound to live in untruth with- 
out this philosophical vision. Lanthan- 
ein auton is the opposite of aletheia, 
the Greek word for ‘‘standing re- 
vealed”’ or truth. 


It is clear now, that eudiamonia or 
the good life can not lie in either knowl- 
edge alone or aesthetic enjoyment 
alone, since both have been demon- 
strated to be partial realizations of 
philosophy. (20C) The problematic ex- 
istence is the peculiar human kind of 
existence. It lies between (metazxu, 
16D) the limits of divine eudaimonia 
which is the perfect and self-sufficient 
blessedness of the whole (20D) and 
the thoughtless unremembering vital 
pleasure of an oyster in the sea. (21C) 
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Human existence does not merely veg- 
etate in the present, but the present is 
filled with anticipations and remem- 
brances, it is both having and not hav- 
ing itself at the same time. (21C) This 
dialectical structure of human cultural 
life, then, mirrors or reflects the dia- 
lectical life of the whole, which we 
found to be itself in dividing itself in 
itself and yet keep its wholeness and 
blessedness in this _ self-distinction. 
(15B) 

Scientific, artistic and technical pro}- 
ects, by which man ascertains partial 
aspects of reality are at the same time 
projections, by which he defines his 
own existence as human, in and 
through which he brings himself to 
exist. Man participates in many such 
ideal projections of law and order (26B) 
at once, he exists concretely. This con- 
crete and participating existence is the 
‘“‘mixed life’’ (koinos bios). (22C) To 
participate with your whole soul in 
such an interlocking community of or- 
ders (koinonia) is the cause of a good 
human life. (22D) This_ resolution 
“‘grasping which makes this mixed life 
preferable and good,’’ (22D) points to 
a divine cause, with which we reach 
the fourth and final level of phi-- 
losophy.14 

The actuality of an absolute source 
of all realities is suggested by the 
presence of this concrete or mixed life 
both in nature and in man. The one is 
not the cause of the other, but what is 
observed externally in nature exists 
internally as the very core and essence 
of being human. All experience is a 
synthesis a priori of the irrational and 
immeasurable infinite, which is always 
relative and ‘‘more or less,’’ and a 
rational limit, which is ‘‘any form 
which puts an end to difference.’’(25) 

The mixed life, which exists by par- 
ticipating in both those directions of 
rationality and irrationality, is ob- 
served in nature in the rhythm of the 
seasons.15 (26A) In life it is health, in 
music it is the achievement of a per- 
fect (teleotaton) whole through the 
movement of the tones, and in the soul 
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it is the mean between excess (hybris) 
and defect (poneria).16 The chaotic 
vital tendency toward measureless and 
limitless pleasures and self-indulgences 
is checked and formed by the limit of 
law and order in which the soul par- 
ticipates together with others, where- 
by ‘“‘she is delivered.’’ (16BC) 

We are now ready for reaching our 
fourth and final level of ontology. The 
One perfect and self-sufficient whole of 
reality is more than the dialectical 
synthesis of formal and vital tenden- 
cies analyzed in our various samples. 
Our ‘‘procession into Being’’ (genesis 
eis ousian, 26D), this act of faith, and 
commitment to reality, by which we 
become concrete in participation, is a 
creative activity (tou poiountos physis, 
26E). Philosophy is not merely learn- 
ing what others have said, but we 
have to risk the danger of speaking the 
truth ourselves. But what we 
thus achieve always falls, as we have 
already observed, short of the intended 
whole of reality. Reality as creative 
activity becomes in and through our 
creative projections; they testify to 
our participation in a creative activity 
of the whole, without being identical 
with it. The doing is prior, superior to 
that which is done.!7 (27A) Any con- 
crete instance of koinonia is not merely 
a static compound of opposite ingre- 
dients, but involves an activity which 
‘‘binds’’ infinite elements into a def- 
inite shape. This creative activity is 
“the fourth.’’ (27B) Further: That 
which is generated, or that out of 
which anything is generated, and their 
finite concreteness must be _ distin- 
guished from that unconditional or ab- 
solute activity which is not exhaustible 
as they are. (27AB) The creative 
ground is therefore not only present 
and actual in all that is created, but it 
is also present as the ground of their 
discomposition (diakrisis, 23D). Crea- 
tion and annihiiation of the concrete 
koinos bios is implied in the absolute 
creativity in which they are both pos- 
ited and cancelled. 

Our concept of the nature of the 


‘‘fourth’’ would be very incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, if we would leave it at 
this point. A ‘‘difficult man’’ (aner 
deinos, 29A) may misunderstand this 
invisible and everpresent activity in 
us as a blind and irrational force of na- 
ture; or a conceited sophist (sophoi)18§ 
might, on the contrary, inflate his own 
human mind and declare it the meas- 
ure of all things: ‘‘That mind is for us 
the king of heaven and earth.’’ (28C) 
My individual mind must not be con- 
fused with the good, true and divine 
mind. (22C) 

The traces of order which we dis- 
cover in nature and which we project 
in cultural institutions, as well as the 
aesthetic admiration for the beauty of 
nature, (28E) are analogies which lead 
us to the postulate of absolute unity, 
which we ascribe to that creative ac- 
tivity, which we found inseparable 
from our own acts of commitment. 
(29, 30A) This unit of the world-soul we 
call mind (nous), and we know our- 
selves as minds in analogy to this di- 
vine mind, since we also are one and 
the same in all of our many activities. 
‘Mind, then, belongs to that kind (of 
reality) which we have called cause of 
all, among the four, of which this was 
one.”’ (30E)19 


This concludes the outline of the Pla- 
tonic conception of reality,2° as far as 
the Philebus is concerned. Reality is 
conceived as a system of concentric 
levels. From the peripheral level of 
external physical or sense-appearances 
we move through the level of tentative 
but intelligible orders and laws to the 
“‘upper’’ or “‘deeper’’ sphere of crea- 
tive and decisive activity and finally 
reach the absolute idea of a self-suffi- 
cient whole, which is a dialectical 
unity, containing the lower or outer 
levels as distinctions of itself within 
itself. The same Absolute manifests 
itself both in the world and in man. 
The unity of the created soul, organiz- 
ing many ‘“‘elements”’ in an individual 
mikrokosm, is analogous to the created 
world-soul, organizing many ‘“ele- 
ments”’ into a kosmos. (29-30) 
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The Cult and Temple of Jupiter Feretrius 


HE cut or Jupiter Feretrius, con- 

sidered by the Romans to be the 
first cult in Rome of the great sky-god 
of the Indo-Europeans, extends back to 
the beginning of Roman history and 
marks the emergence of Rome from 
an unimportant, agricultural commu- 
nity to one of prominence within the 
Latin League. This cult, developing 
during the period of animism in Roman 
religion, retained its animistic nature, 
and the deity never emerged from the 
state of numen to that of deus. Al- 
though a temple was later built, it was 


not done with the idea of giving shelter 
to a personality; for this particular 
Jupiter was never represented, as far 
as known, in human form. 

The significance of the epithet, Fere- 
trius, has been debated since ancient 
times. Plutarch states! three possibil- 
ities: (1) that it was derived from 
pheretron, a cart, on which the trophy 
dedicated to the god was carried, (2) 
from ferire, to strike, commemorating 
Jupiter’s function as wielder of the 
thunderbolt, and (3) from feri, the 
command to strike an enemy. Diony- 


The second part of the Philebus turns 
to the individual soul, who is seeking 
this reality through all its cognitive 
and appreciative ‘‘attitudes and dispo- 
sitions.’’ At first it is presented as lost 
in a dark forest frightened by its own 
imaginations, (38D) until it finally 
reaches through philosophy its partici- 
pation in the absolute reality which is 
self-sufficient and good, in whose 
eternity it shares. (60) 

This levelled and dialectical meta- 
physics forms the background and the 
real unity of the earlier Aristotelian 
Metaphysics, as I have shown else- 
where.* 

This Platonic vision of reality in Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics culminates in the 
famous statements of the twelfth book, 
where reality is described as the ab- 
solute, self-producing, self-distinguish- 
ing and self-thinking unity, absolute life 
and actuality. These sentences, in turn, 
are quoted by Hegel at the end of his 
Encyclopedia as a summary of his own 


dialectical metaphysics. 
Gustav E. MUELLER 
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Notes on Jowett’s ‘“TRANSLATION”’ 


: logos: ‘‘nature of the position”’ 

2 leaving out “ourselves” and “‘together’’ 

3 ton logon eti mallon di’ homologias bebaio- 
sometha: ‘let us have a more definite under- 
standing and establish the principle on which the 
argument rests’”’ 

4ean me soi kata noun e legomenos: “if you do 
net approve’. (To appreciate the depth of this 
temark, compare what is said about this nous 
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in 30. The Jowett reader, however, can not com- 
pare, because Jowett is quite consistent in trans- 
lating all carefully written, crucial and most 
important terms inconsistentiy or not at all.) 

5 dunamenen: ‘‘property”’ 

6 difference between nikan and kratein lost. 

7 adding “which I feel’”’ and “‘I would not sin” 
—the favorite Christian sprinkling 

8 As Plato becomes more philosophical, Jowett 
gets proportionately worse. He now begins his 
greatest distortion by ascribing to Plato absolutely 
nonsensical ‘‘absolutes’’; there are three such in 
this page. There are also nonexistent Aristotelian 
“‘predicates’’ and “identical qualities.’’ The fol- 
lowing rule has no exception: Eliminate all 
“‘absolutes’’ and you will be closer to the text. 
The very few times when Plato uses the term 
(anhupotheton), Jowett does not render it. 

8 pathos en hemin: ‘an everlasting quality of 
thought’’! 

10 sentimentalizing eremon kai aporon: “‘helpless 
in the hour of need.’ 

llinventing a Prometheus”; ‘“‘dosis 
theon’’: ‘ta gift of heaven” (the sprinkling). 

12 this passage bristling with Aristotelianisms 


of the school-bcokish kind: “species,’”’ ‘‘genus,’’ 
“‘predicate.”’ 
13 a! ‘perfect’? — makes perfect non- 


sens 
14 positivistic “know all things’’ and “know 
himself”’ 

15 touto ho labon: “an element’ 

16 kala panta in nature: ‘delights of life’ 


17 the soul’s mean between hubris and poneria: 
wantonness and wickedness all 
things’ 


18 (These ‘‘sophoi’”’ had to the ‘‘average Athen- 
ian’’ the same superstitious metaphysical glamor 
that the ‘‘scientists’’ have to the ‘“‘average Amer- 
A _ scientist press release, New York, 
December 27, 1949, for example, stated: ‘Once 
Einstein’s new generalized theory of gravitation 
is understcod and can be put to work, the scien- 
tists believe the mystery of the Universe and of 
life itself may be solved.’ 

19 “mind is the parent of ej class of the four 
which we called the cause of all 

20 (Paul Shorey finds instead in the Philebus 
nothing but a ‘“‘playful mysticism and a few 
apparent ambiguities in the description of method 

. the real subject of the Philebus, then, is 
ethics,” in What Plato Said, Chicago, 1933, pp. 

21 (Gustav E. Mueller, ‘“‘The Platonic Aristotle,’’ 
in Procedings of the Mendoza Congress of Philoso- 
phy, Buenos Aires, 1950.) 
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sius supports? the theory that the epi- 
thet has a connection with ferre, to 
carry; but Propertius gives as his first 
choice ferire, when he says, “‘. . .causa 
Feretri / omine quod certo dux ferit 
ense ducem.’’? However, the connec- 
tion of Feretrius with ferire results 
not from ferire ducem but from foedus 
ferire, the technical phrase used by 
the Romans for entering into a treaty, 
since a sacrifice was offered as con- 
firmation of the pact.4 Jupiter with the 
epithet Feretrius was from the earliest 
days the god in whose name and under 
whose guidance treaties were estab- 
lished; and to his cult were assigned 
the priestly college of Fetials, who ex- 
ecuted the declaring of wars and the 
making of treaties. Since Rome’s 
greatest activity was warfare, the po- 
sition of Jupiter Feretrius in Roman 
religion and politics was firmly estab- 
lished, and the cult was not perverted 
by Greek anthropomorphism. Of all 
important Roman cults that of Jupiter 
Feretrius was most successful in re- 
taining its early Roman animistic na- 
ture. 

The first mention of the cult of Jupi- 
ter Feretrius appears early in Livy’s 
history. After the victory of the Ro- 
mans over the Caeninenses, who came 
to avenge the seizure of the Sabine 
women, Romulus marked off on the 
Capitoline a sacred enclosure (temp- 
lum) to Jupiter Feretrius and dedi- 
cated to him the arms of Acron, the 
enemy leader whom he had slain.5 It 
is evident that Livy considers that the 
cult title Feretrius was created on the 
spot for the occasion. The sequence of 
events is the fitting of the spoils on a 
frame, the depositing of the frame be- 
side an oak, the establishing of the 
limits of the sacred enclosure, and fi- 
nally the bestowing on Jupiter of the 
cult title Feretrius. 

Several authors® besides Livy men- 
tion Romulus as the first of three gen- 
erals to dedicate the arms of a slain 
enemy general (spolia opima) to Jupi- 
ter Feretrius; but none is quite so 
explicit as Plutarch, who describes in 


detail the dedication scene with the 
attendant triumphal procession.7 

The most important statement for 
the study of the origin of this cult is 
Livy’s remark that Romulus deposited 
the spolia opima beside an oak, ‘‘which 
the shepherds hold sacred.”’8 Of all 
European trees the oak was considered 
by the Indo-Europeans to be especially 
sacred, and it is natural that the most 
important god (the father) of the Indo- 
Europeans should be identified with 
this mast sacred tree.? The oak as the 
dwelling of the numen of Jupiter fits 
the early animistic period of Roman 
religion; and it is in that period that 
there began the practice of bestowing 
titles on Jupiter, which finally reached 
a total of more than one hundred. This 
complicated system of cult titles was a 
logical result of Rome’s expanding role 
in world affairs; for Jupiter, the su- 
preme god, was needed in the varied 
activities and responsibilities of the 
Roman state. If, for example, he was 
called upon to stay the rout of the Ro- 
man armies, he could be invoked by 
the title Stator, as Romulus is said to 
have done.1° 

In the development of the cult of 
Jupiter Feretrius the first stage was, 
as we have seen, the identification of 
the numen with the oak. The next step 
was reputed to have been taken by 
Romulus when he measured off a sa- 
cred area beneath the tree.11 In this 
enclosure was probably placed an altar. 
Although an altar is not mentioned 
here by Livy, Propertius refers to one 
in connection with the later temple.12 
The final stage was the building of the 
temple. 

It has been assumed by some that an 
actual structure was implied in Livy’s 
words .. . templumque his regioni- 
bus, quas modo animo metatus sum, 
dedico . . .’’13 Burn describes it as a 
“diminutive chapel’’!4 and implies that 
it, along with other public buildings, 
was built of tufa with wooden supports. 
The word which Livy uses, templum, 
strictly means a place marked off by 
the augur’s staff, a sacred enclosure or 
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sanctuary. It is that meaning which 
Livy obviously intends when he refers 
to Romulus’ dedicating spolia opima. 


However, in Livy’s next reference 
to the cult of Jupiter Feretrius a diffi- 
culty arises. He says that Ancus Mar- 
cius enlarged the temple (aedis) in 
recognition of his success against Poli- 
torium, one of the Latin cities.15 The 
use of the words aedis and amplificata 
indicates that Livy believed that an 
actual temple structure had been built 
sometime before the second half of the 
seventh century. It is very unlikely 
that a temple, as we know it, existed 
in Rome before the height of the Etrus- 
can influence. Probably the develop- 
ment of the cult of Jupiter Feretrius 
followed the usual pattern of other Ro- 
man cults: (1) the assigning of an 
area sacred to the numen, (2) the build- 
ing of a sacellum, which Festus de- 
fines vaguely as ‘‘a place sacred to the 
gods without a roof,’’16 and (3) the 
building of a temple. Even the Greek 
god Apollo, who was introduced early 
into Rome, followed this Roman pat- 
tern. 

The ‘‘temple’’ which, Livy says, was 
enlarged by Ancus Marcius was un- 
doubtedly a sacellum or an area walled 
in with stone!7? sacred to Jupiter Fere- 
trius. This was the only requirement 
for the dwelling of the early Roman 
deities since they had not been per- 
sonalized by this time. When the Ro- 
man deities began to assume human 
characteristics, then temples had to 
be built to satisfy one basic human 
need, shelter. Varro says that the Ro- 
mans did not have statues of their 
gods for more than one hundred and 
seventy years;15 and it is reasonable 
to believe that no temple was built in 
Rome until the end of the regal period, 
at which time the great temple of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva was con- 
structed at the instigation of the Etrus- 
can kings.19 Varro hints at a foreign 
influence in the established religion 
when he sharply criticizes those who 
brought in statues for having removed 
religious fear and having added error. 


According to Livy Romulus set the 
precedent for the dedication of spoils 
to Jupiter Feretrius by limiting it to a 
general who had killed an enemy gen- 
eral in battle, and Livy adds that this 
restriction kept the fame of such a gift 
from being made common by a number 
sharing in it.2° The dedication by Rom- 
ulus of spolia opima was a favorite 
subject in antiquity. Ovid says that 
this scene was displayed on the door 
of the temple of Mars Ultor,?1 and in 
1913 a painting of Romulus shouldering 
the spoils of Acron was found on the 
Via dell’ Abbondanza in Pompeii.?? 
Also, in the forum of Pompeii was 
found an elogium to Romulus.?3 

According to Servius?+ and Festus?5 
it was stated in Numa’s laws that 
spolia opima should be dedicated to 
Jupiter Feretrius. Livy does not men- 
tion this specific part of Numa’s laws, 
but refers only to the laws in general.?® 
During the long history of the cult only 
three generals dedicated spoils: Romu- 
lus, Aulus Cornelius Cossus, and Mar- 
cus Claudius Marcellus. 


Cossus dedicated the arms and armor 
of Lars Tolumnius, king of Veii, either 
in 437 B.C. or 422 B.C.27 Livy says that 
he followed all previous historians in 
stating that Cossus was a tribune of 
the soldiers when he dedicated the 
spolia opima in 437 B.C.,28 and later?9 
he also states that the dedication took 
place when Cossus was tribunus mili- 
tum. However, in a passage?® which 
was obviously inserted later, Livy cor- 
rects the date to 422 B.C., the year 
Cossus was consul. He says that Augus- 
tus entered the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius while it was being repaired and 
saw the inscription on the linen breast- 
plate taken from Lars Tolumnius, 
which proved conclusively that Cossus 
was consul at the time. It was con- 
venient for Augustus to ‘‘discover’’ this 
inscription because it was a means of 
refusing Marcus Licinius Crassus the 
honor of dedicating the spoils of the 
Bastarnian Deldo.31 At that time (27 
B.C.) Crassus was proconsul, and by 
proving that Cossus was consul. Au- 
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gustus was able to show that all three 
men who had dedicated spoils previ- 
ously were supreme commanders. The 
incident has been generally accepted 
without comment although one explan- 
ation has been attempted—that Augus- 
tus misread a contraction of the name 
*‘Cossus” as ‘‘consul.’’?? It is apparent 
that this is an example of the employ- 
ment of religion for political interests, 
a practice certainly not rare in Roman 
history. It is difficult to believe that 
the linen breastplate, not to mention 
the inscription, would survive four cen- 
turies in a temple which Augustus 
found to be in almost total ruin. 

The third and last to dedicate spolia 
opima to Jupiter Feretrius was Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus, who in 222 B.C. 
brought back to Rome the spoils of 
Virdomarus, the leader of the Insub- 
rian Gauls.?3 Plutarch’s description?+ 
of the ceremony indicates that even at 
this late date the Romans continued to 
identify Jupiter Feretrius with the oak. 
The dedication scene is reproduced on 
the reverse of a denarius, struck about 
45 B.C. by Publius Cornelius Tentulus 
Marcellinus.*5 

The Senate granted Julius Caesar the 
privilege of dedicating spolia opima, 
as if he had slain some enemy general 
with his own hand,*® but there is no 
indication that he accepted this honor. 
Augustus records his own depositing of 
laurel in Capitolio,?7 which we may 
assume to be the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius since Cassius Dio identifies 
it as such and adds that the dedication 
was contrary to custom.®§ At a time 
when emphasis was placed on quantity 
and value of temple offerings, it is 
noteworthy that the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius escaped this trend and main- 
tained the sanctity of its few religious 
relics. 

Besides the three offerings of spolia 
opima the only sacra kept in the tem- 
ple were the sceptre and flint stones, 
which were used in making treaties.?9 
The sceptre had been used from the 
earliest days of Greece and Rome to 
solemnize or to give ultimate force to 


oaths.4° Commenting on the passage 
in which Latinus uses the sceptre to 
ratify the treaty with Aeneas, Servius 
says that the sceptre represents Jupi- 
ter holding a sceptre and that the scep- 
tre alone was used later by the Romans 
since it was too difficult to take the 
statue when making treaties with dis- 
tant peoples.4! This does not provide 
sufficient evidence for a cult statue of 
Jupiter Feretrius. Servius is undoubt- 
edly referring here to the cult statue of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 

The flint (silex), which the Romans 
believed to be a thunderbolt, was prob- 
ably a meteoric stone, which Pliny 
describes as much in demand for the 
practice of magic.4* In the beginning 
there was probably only one such 
stone,+* but as Roman aggression ex- 
panded, the number of flint stones in- 
creased.4+ The casting of the stone was 
the final act of the oath, which was 
taken not only by representatives of 
the state, the Fetials, to solemnize a 
treaty but also by private persens to 
make an oath binding. The recorded 
words‘® of the oath in connection with 


treaties are the same as those spoken © 


by Cinna*® when he pledged his alle- 
giance to Sulla. 

It is generally accepted that at least 
the early Romans considered the oak 
as the dwelling of the numen of Jupiter 
Feretrius. However, whether the stone 
was the symbol of the god and as such 
the god immanent in the stone or 
whether the stone, like the sceptre, 
was only a part of the ritualistic ap- 
paratus of the Fetials is a question 
about which there has been divided 
opinion. Aust supports the theory of 
the god immanent in the stone,47 but 
Fowler maintains that the existence of 
a stone in the temple as an object of 
worship is not clearly attested.48 The 
most important statement on this prob- 
lem is given by Servius. He says that 
the Fetials began using a stone instead 
of a sword to slay victims ‘‘quod 


antiqui Iovis signum lapidem silicem © 


putaverunt esse.’”’49 Fowler in a 


strange bit of scholarly maneuvering | 
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THE CULT AND TEMPLE OF JUPITER FERETRIUS 


takes another manuscript reading anti- 
quum and concludes that Servius only 
says that the Fetials fancied that the 
stone was an ancient symbol of Jupiter 
Feretrius. His other argument, that the 
existence of several stones in later 
years shows that silices were only a 
part of the ritualistic apparatus of the 
Fetials,5° is as inconclusive as his in- 
terpretation of Servius. Other evi- 
dence, although possibly unreliable, of 
the Romans’ identifying Jupiter with 
the stone is the formula of the oath, 
“Iovem lapidem iuro’’5! It may have 
implied ‘Jupiter in the form of a 
stone’ or ‘‘Jupiter and the stone.’’52 
Although it cannot be definitely proved 
that the Romans considered the silex 
as a symbol of the god, it is certain 
that the connection between the two, 
the numen and the silex, was very 
close. 

The importance of the cult of Jupiter 
Feretrius even as late as the first cen- 
tury B.C. is evidenced by Propertius 
devoting one elegy to it and by the 
verse®? which reveals the special place 
of the cult in the minds of the Romans. 


A further indication of the position of 
the cult in Roman religion is indicated 
by the fact that the temple was among 
the first twelve to be rebuilt during Au- 
gustus building operations.54 Alto- 
gether Augustus restored eighty-two 
temples, and he adds that not one 
which needed repair was neglected55 
Nepos in his biography of Atticus5é 
gives the reason for the temple of Ju- 
piter Feretrius being among the first 
to be rebuilt. He says that Atticus, 
whose judgment on matters of Roman 
history Augustus respected, induced 
him to repair the temple, which was 
falling into ruin and was without a roof. 
pe restoration took place about 31 


It is impossible to state definitely 
when the original temple was built. 
However, Aust’s conjecture57 that Cos- 
sus constructed the temple, which Au- 
gustus later restored, deserves consid- 
eration although it is not supported by 
any ancient authority. Following the 


31 


construction of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which was believed to 
have been dedicated in the first year 
of the republic,®8 there was consider- 
able building activity; and it is reason- 
able to assume that the temple of Ju- 
piter Feretrius was built, if not by 
Cossus, at least during the first half of 
the fifth century B.C. 

A coin struck about 45 B.C.5® in com- 
memoration of Marcellus’ victory over 
Virdomarus gives us a general idea of 
the appearance of the temple before 
the reconstruction by Augustus. It rep- 
resents a rectangular temple on a high 
podium with the four columns support- 
ing an entablature with a plain pedi- 
ment.®9 Dionysius, writing undoubtedly 
after the reconstruction of the temple 
by Augustus, says that ancient traces 
of the temple still remained in his day 
and that the longest sides were less 
than fifteen feet.61 It is inconceivable 
that either the original or the recon- 
structed temple was so small. The 
most likely interpretation of this diffi- 
cult passage is that the remains of the 
sacellum, built early in the regal pe- 
riod, were preserved within the tem- 
ple, which was constructed sometime 
during the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury.62 This temple structure was then 
rebuilt but not redesigned by Augustus. 
Since Jupiter Feretrius continued to 
retain through the centuries his orig- 
inal animistic nature and since the Ro- 
mans jealously controlled the dedica- 
tion of spolia opima and other sacra 
to this deity, it is understandable that 
the sacellum, or at least the outline, 
would be preserved. The Romans al- 
lowed many of their temples to become 
veritable museums, but in the case of 
a few like that of Jupiter Feretrius 
they did not lose sight of the religious 
and political significance of the temple 
offerings. 

Although Augustus rebuilt the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius, the unique posi- 
tion of the cult in the Roman state was 
weakened by his dedicating in 20 B.C. 
the temple of Mars Ultor on the Cap- 
itoline, which, as Cassius Dio says,®% 
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was built to rival that of Jupiter Fere- 
trius. The visual evidence that Mars 
Ultor was to assume the position of 
Jupiter Feretrius is indicated by the 
fact that Augustus had the scene of 
Romulus dedicating spolia opima en- 
graved on the door of the temple of 
Mars Ultor.®4 In it were deposited the 
Roman standards which Crassus had 
lost to the Parthians and which Au- 
gustus had recovered through peaceful 
negotiations. It is altogether possible 
that Augustus petitioned the Senate for 
the privilege of dedicating these stand- 
ards to Jupiter Feretrius in order to 
rank along with the three who had 
dedicated spolia opima. Cassius Dio 
comments that Augustus considered 
the standards as won from the Par- 
thians rather than returned by them. 
Elsewhere he says that Augustus de- 
posited laurel in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius and adds that the dedication 
was contrary to custom.®5 It is prob- 
able that Augustus, not wishing to an- 
ger the Senate and maintaining his 
policy of reconciliation, did not pursue 
his request. Rather he sought to trans- 
fer the functions of Jupiter Feretrius 
to Mars Ultor, and in this he was suc- 
cessful, for we hear no more about the 
cult after the year 20 B.C. 
LawRENCE A. SPRINGER 


State College of Washington 
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1 Plut, Marc. 8. 

2 Dionys. 2.34.4 (Such seems the implication of 
the juxtaposition of ferculo in Livy 1.10.5. [Ed.]) 

3 Prop. 4.10.45-46; Cf. Plut. Rom. 16 

#4Livy 1.24.8-9 . Diespiter, populum Ro- 
manum sic ferito ut ego hunec porcum hic hodie 


feriam . . Cf. Fest. p. 81 (Lindsay ed.) s.v. 
Feretrius; Livy 30.43.9. 
5 Livy 1.10.5-7. 


6 Val. Max. 3.2.3; Flor. 1.1.11; Prop. 4.10.5; 
Ampel. 21; Dionys. 2.34.4; Ovid. Fasti 5.565-6; 
Serv. in Aen. 6.859; Plut. Rom. 16. 

7 Plut. Rom. 16. 

8 Livy 1.10.5. 

9Cf. Statius, Theb. 2.707-712 and Verg. Aen. 
10.423 for other instances of conquering heroes 
“gina spoils to an oak as a dedication to the 
gods, 

10 Livy 1.12.3-6. The temple vowed by Romulus 
was not built, but in 294 B.C. the consul Marcus 
Atilius Regulus made a similar vow under like 
circumstances and erected a temple (Livy 
10.36.11; 10.37.15-6). 

11 Id. 1.10.6. Cf. W. W. Fowler, The Roman 
Festivals of the Period of the Republic, p. 229 
(London, 1899). 

12 Prop. 4.10.48. 


13 Livy 1.10.6. 

14 R. Burn, Rome and the Campagna, p.24 (Lon- 
don, 1871). 

15 Livy 1.33.9 

16 ees p.422 (Lindsay ed.). Cf. Aul. Gell. 
6.12. 

17 es (Them. 6.6) says that the walls of 
Athens were made of the stone from the sacella 
and tombs. 

18 St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei 4.31. 

19 Livy 1.38.7; 1.55.1; Cic. De Re Pub. 2.24.44; 
Dionys. 3.69; 4.59. 

20 Livy 1.10.7. 

21 Ovid, Fasti 5.559-566. 

22 Cambridge Ancient History, Bk. of Pl. 4, 
p.177, fig. 2. 

23 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 1, p.283. 

24 Serv. in Aen. 6.859. 

25 Festus p.204 (Lindsay ed.) s.v. opima spolia. 

26 Livy 1.20.6. 

27 Id. 4.20.3; Cf. Dionys. 12.5.3; Val. Max. 3.2.4; 
Prop. 4.10.23; Ampel. 21; Serv. in Aen. 6.855; 
Aur. Vict. De Vir. Ill. 25. 

28 Livy 4.20.5. 

29 Id. 4.32.4. 

30 Id, 4.20.5-11. 

381 Cass. Dio 51.24.4. 

32 Cambridge Ancient History, VII. 508. Last 
gives little credence to this ingenious but highly 
improbable explanation. 

33 Livy Periocha 20. Prop. 4.10.39-40; Plut. 
Marc. 8.3; Verg. Aen. 6.859; Serv. in Aen. 6.859; 
Ampel. 21. 

34 Plut. Marc. 8.3. 

35 E. Babelon, Monnaies de la République Ro- 
maine, 1, 351-2 (Paris, 1885-86). 

36 Cass. Dio 44.4.3. 

387 Res Gest. 4. 

38 Cass. Dio 55.5.1. 

39 Festus p.81 (Lindsay ed.) s.v. Feretrius; 
Polyb. 3.25.6-9. 

40 Iliad 1.234 f. 

41 Serv. in Aen, 12.206. 

42 Pliny, N.H. 37.135. 

43 V. supra n.39. 

44 Livy 30.43.9 Here the plural, lapides silices, 
is used. 

45 Festus p. 102 (Lindsay ed.) s.v. Lapidem sili- 


cem. 

46 Plut. Sulla 10. 

47 W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der 
Griechischen und Rémischen Mythologie, II. 1.676 
(Leipzig, 1884-1937). 

48 Fowler, 236. 

49 Serv. in Aen. 8.641. 

50 Fowler, 231. 

51 Cic. ad Fann, 7.12.2; Aul. Gell. 1.21.4; Polyb. 
3.25.6. 

52 Cf. H. Nettleship, Lectures and Essays on 
Subjects Connected with Latin Literature and 
Scholarship, 35 (Oxford, 1885). 

53 Prop. 4.10.3. Magnum iter ascendo, sed dat 
mihi gloria vires. 

54 Res Gest. 19. 

55 Id. 20. 

56 Nepos, Aft. 20.3. 

57 Roscher, Lexikon I1.1.679. 

58 Livy 2.8.6. 

59 V. supra n.35. 

60 Cf. J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient 
Rome, 1.365 (London, 1892). In 1875 a small plat- 
form built of tufa blocks was discovered on the 
Capitoline south of the site of the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. This may be, as Middleton 
suggests, the foundation of the early temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius. 

61 Dionys. 2.34.4. 

62 For tree other interpretations of the passage 
from Dienysius see S. B. Platner and T. Ashley, 
A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, 
293-4 (London, 

63 Cass. Dio 54.8 

64 Ovid, Fasti 5. 530-66. 

65 Cass. Dio 55.5.1. 
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Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


CALVUM EX NANNEIANIS: 
Ad Atticum 1.16, 5 


N CICERO’S tetrter to Atticus (1.16), 
describing the bribing of the jury 
which acquitted P. Clodius of violating 
the ceremonies of the Bona Dea in 62 
B.C., occurs the following puzzling pas- 
sage: 


Nosti Calvum, ex Nanneianis illum, 
illum laudatorem meum, de cuius ora- 
tione erga me honorifica ad te scripseram. 
Biduo per unum servum, et eum ex ludo 
gladiatorio, confecit totum negotium, ar- 
cessivit ad se, promisit, intercessit, dedit. 
Iam vero—o di boni, rem perditam!— 
etiam noctes certarum mulierum atque 
adolescentulorum nobilium introductiones 
non nullis iudicibus pro mercedis cumulo 
fuerunt. Ita, summo discessu bonorum, 
pleno foro servorum, XXV iudices ita 
fortes tamen fuerunt, ut, summo proposito 
periculo, vel perire maluerint quam per- 
dere omnia; XXXI fuerunt quos fames 
magis quam fama commoverit. 


The identity of the Calvuus mentioned 
here and the meaning of the peculiar 
Nanneiani have been subjects for con- 
siderable conjecture. Because of the 
words immediately following, illum 
laudatorem meum, de cuius oratione 
erga me honorifica ad te scripseram, 
it is generally supposed that the refer- 
ence is to Crassus, and so he has gone 
down in histories of the period as the 
man who bribed the Clodian jury. 
Crassus had spoken of Cicero’s consul- 
ship ornatissime at an assembly de- 
scribed in Ad Att. 1.14, 13. To the 
reader seeing these two passages, so 
near each other in our collection of 
surviving letters, the temptation to pre- 
sume a connection is strong. But could 
Atticus have made such a connection? 
He received Letter Sixteen several 
months after Letter Fourteen.1 Had 
no One praised Cicero, the pater pa- 
triae, in the interval? 


Manutius guessed that, under the 
assumed name of Licinius Calvus, 
Crassus had bought the property of 
one Nanneius, a Sullan proscript.? 
There is not a particle of evidence for 
this. Later commentators and transla- 
tors have therefore had to reject the 
story of the assumption of the name, 
but have stuck by Nanneius, since his 
existence can be proved.* The expres- 
sion is thus interpreted: ‘‘Baldhead, 
one of the Nanneians.’’ Unfortunately 
for this theory, we do not know that 
Crassus was bald. Worse than that is 
the fact that such a witticism simply is 
not witty. 

Turnebus emended ex Nanneianis to 
ex Naevianis, and quoted Ad Fam. 
XV.6, 1: Laetus sum laudari me inquit 
Hector opinor apud Naevium abs te, 
pater, a laudato viro. If Cicero himself 
was not too sure of this line, how could 
Atticus have been expected to catch the 
allusion? Bott’s extraordinary venture, 
the Greek word exapinaion, was felt to 
be doubtful even by its author. Neither 
conjecture gives a result provocative 
of a smile. And Cicero was obviously 
abounding in good spirits throughout 
this account of the Clodian trial. 

Tenney Frank* made bold to suggest 
that Calvus might actually after all be 
a proper name, i.e., Licinius Calvus, 
the companion of Catullus and his 
fellow-laborer in transferring to Roman 
literature the forms and themes of 
Greek erotic poetry. Frank effectively 
scouts the notion that Calvus was a 
lifelong enemy of Cicero’s. But his ex- 
planation of Nanneianis, namely that 
it represents barbatulis (barbatus in 
the sense of ‘‘container’’ being trans- 
lated by the Greek nannos) is tortuous 
to the point of unintelligibility.5 The 
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whole expression in this analysis is a 
triple-entendre more calculated to an- 
noy than to amuse. 

Surely Calvus is the man who is 
meant, in spite of the laudator phrase. 
For Calvus was one of the group who 
admired Cicero and who were in turn 
patronized by him; the orator, it is 
true, occasionally disparaged their 
preciosities and deplored their captiva- 
tion by the wiles of Catiline — though 
he too had fallen victim to the same 
wiles. Calvus belonged to the comissa- 
teres coniurationis, the barbatuli iuve- 
nes, among whom was the younger 
Curio, filiola Curionis, the chief of the 
rabble-rousers in defense of Clodius.® 
Thus he was well able to promise the 
jurors those ‘‘nights with certain ladies 
and introductions to noble youths”’ re- 
ferred to by Cicero. 

If we take into consideration that 
the letter is full of Greek references — 
the jurors are called Areopagitae a few 
sentences before, and a quotation from 
Homer precedes the passage in ques- 
tion — we can suppose that perhaps 
Cicero meant to indicate by the phrase 
ex Nanneianis illum that Calvus was 
one of the ‘‘Nanno-poets.’’ Nanneiani 
is thus a witty designation of the group 
of young poets who were then occupy- 
ing themselves with erotic elegy. Mim- 
nermus, in the book which he called 
Nanno after his mistress, was regarded 
as the founder of the love elegy, and 


stood in the same relation to this genre 
as Homer to the epic.?7 Cicero jestingly 
formed this nonce-word into something 
suggestive of a political faction. 

If we recollect further that Nanno 
was a music-girl, and that it was in 
the guise of a music-girl that Clodius 
gained access to Caesar’s house —a 
fact that Cicero delighted in dwelling 
upon in his attacks on his enemy — the 
double-entendre becomes clear. Nan- 
neiani means simply ‘‘the faction of 
(1) the young love elegists and (2) the 
music-girl’s supporters.”’ 

This seems a pun truly Ciceronian, 
and one worthier of his reputation as 
a wit. 

RicHmMonpD Y. HATHORN 

Northwestern State College (La.) 


NoTEs 

1 About four months intervened between the 
two letters, apparently. Letter Fourteen is dated 
February 13; Letter Fifteen is dated March 15; 
and Letter Sixteen must be assigned to late June 
or early July, 61 B.C., since in paragraph 13 it 
is mentioned that the introduction of a law de 
ambitu by the tribune Lurco has caused the post- 
ponement of the consular elections to July 26. 

2See the comments of Tyrrell, R. Y., The 
Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, Volume I, 
Second Edition, London, 1885, pp. 208 and 423, 
He concludes, ‘‘It is far more philosophical to 
give the riddle up.” 

8 Cf. Q. Cicero, Commentariolum Petitionis 9. 

4 “Cicero and the Poetae Novi,’’ American Jour- 
nal of Phililogy, XL, 1919, pp. 396 saqq. 

5 See his arguments, loc. cit., pp.397-398, where 
he makes the best of a bad case. 

6 Cf. Ad. Att. I. 14, 5. 

7 Cf. Propertius I. 9, 11: plus in amore valet 
Mimnermi versus Homero; and Horace Epist. II. 
2, 100-101: Quis nisi Callimachus: Si plus adpos- 
cere visus, fit Mimnermus et optivo cognomine 
crescit. 


A Contribution to CIGLA 


N A RECENT note in this journal (49 

[1954], 231) Professor Clarence A. 
Forbes reminds us of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Graecarum Latinarumque 
Americae which was proposed a few 
years ago by Professor Leo F. Kaiser 
(CJ 45 [1950], 335). Iowa City appar- 
ently possesses no Greek or Latin in- 
scription which approaches in varied 
interest that which Professor Forbes 
found in Columbus. In fact, our in- 
scription most conspicuously showing 
classical influence is not even in Latin. 


Engraved in monumental letters of 


almost Augustan elegance, it reads © 


simply V.S.P.O. Brief as it is, it does 
manage to puzzle some Iowa Citians, 
who, ignorant of the Classics and pale- 
ography, do not quite understand why 
it should be V(nited) S(tates). 

In the absence of unpublished texts of 
my own to offer, I will comment briefly 


on two inscriptions which Professor ~ 


Kaiser presented in his interesting ~ 


note. The first is found on a sun-dial 
in a suitably shady spot behind the 
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residence of the Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University. In its present muti- 
lated condition it reads: HORAS 
NUMERO .... RENAS. Kaiser esti- 
mates that three or four letters are 
missing. 

The supplement [SEJRENAS must 
have occurred to many. Others, too, 
may have recalled the motto which 
William Hazlitt saw as he rode along 
the Brenta during his journey through 
Italy in 1825 and which he made the 
subject of his On a Sun-dial. This 
essay, published in 1827, begins, ‘‘Horas 
non numero nisi serenas — is the motto 
on a sun-dial near Venice.’’ He goes on 
to assert, ‘“‘Of all conceits it is surely 
the most classical;’’ and a page or so 
later, ‘‘It would be a million of years be- 
fore a Frenchman would have thought 
of the Horas non numero nisi serenas.”’ 
Classicists may be interested to know 
that for Hazlitt the classical quality of 
the motto involved ‘‘impassioned re- 
pose and ideal voluptuousness.’’ Hazlitt 
found occasion to quote the motto again 
in a review of Godwin’s Cloudesley 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review 
(April, 1830). 


35 


Until a census of inscribed sun-dials 
has been made, it will be impossible to 
know how many times the motto in one 
form or another has been used since 
Hazlitt’s day. Nor is it clear whether 
the Washington University simplified 
version is unique or not. It is hardly 
an improvement over the original. In 
any event one may hope that the uni- 
versity authorities will restore the in- 
scription. Even if the sun-dial is no 
more useful for telling time than are 
many others, a complete Latin motto 
would be at least some reward for those 
consulting it. 

Professor Kaiser also quotes the 
“cryptic words’’ carved, in Greek 
capital letters, on a shaft dedicated 
to William Clark, of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition LIA (sic) TES 
STENES. Whether or not these words 
have several layers of meaning and 
contain some reference to a_ place 
or events figuring in Clark’s career, 
the Greek phrase itself was presumably 
chosen with dia tes stenes pyles or 
thyras of Matthew 7:13 and Luke 13:24 
in mind. J. F. 

State University of Iowa 


The Woman of Andros: Who Is She? 


JEARLY eEvERYONE is agreed on 
4 ‘% who the leading character in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet is; but without the 
subtitle ‘‘Prince of Denmark’’ could 
we be so sure it is not the dead King 
Hamlet? Even so, there seems to be 
room for a divided opinion on the ques- 
tion. The finality of the subtitle has 
not passed unchallenged by some crit- 
ics who, impressed by the dominant 
role of the Ghost, have inclined to give 
the elder Hamlet a place of first im- 
portance among the dramatis per- 
sonae.1 


A similar choice between a dead and 
a living character presents itself to the 
reader of Terence’s Andria — with this 
difference: the reader may with more 
assurance retain the privilege of mak- 


ing up his mind for himself as the two 
parties to this dispute are — counting 
both weight and numbers — about 
equally divided. 

Who is the Woman of Andros? 

This is something the Latin author 
neglected to tell us; or, if he did, he 
apparently cloaked his revelation in 
such ambiguity that it is impossible 
for everyone to read it alike. Mr. 
Thornton Wilder remarked to me on 
this point, ‘“‘Editors can ‘suggest’ 
which woman Terence had in mind 
when he entitled his play Andria, but 
we can never know. I have always 
assumed that the title applied to 
Chrysis.”’ 

The conclusion of this statement 
should be noted carefully. Mr. Wilder 
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is sure he knows who the woman of 
Andros is, has always been sure who 
she is. No matter that the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica in detailing the plot 
of the drama does not even mention 
Chrysis; for Mr. Wilder she is the 
woman — and he has a perfect right to 
assume that she is. Granted that, his 
single-mindedness is still arresting; 
and yet in this he is only typical of his 
party. The editors he mentions follow 
him in this and generally show the 
same kind of devotion to one or the 
other of the two women of the play. 
This is one of the surprising features 
of the long debate and might be called 
one of the more curious lapses of the 
scholarly tendency to examine both 
sides of a question. 


Few indeed are the commentators 
who rest on the formula: Chrysis [or 
Glycerium] may be the Woman of 
Andros. Choice of one is made without 
so much as a suggestion that a shade 
of doubt ever existed as to the right of 
the other. The only critic (of about 
forty so far examined) I have discov- 
ered straddling this question is Richard 
Bernard, whose translation of Terence 
was printed by John Legatt, London, in 
1641. He neatly solves the problem by 
giving his translation of the first play 
the title Andriae. And to demonstrate 
his impartiality still further, in his list 
of dramatis personae he names Gly- 
cerium ‘‘a light house-wife’’ and grants 
the same designation to Chrysis in his 
rendering of the Periocha of Apolli- 
naris. 

If this second-century Periocha had 
been credited for what it says, there 
never would have been any great room 
for doubt about the identity of the 
Woman — or at least about the fact that 
she is not Glycerium, for it opens thus: 

Sororem falso creditam meretriculae 

genere Andriae, Glycerium, vitiat Pamphilus. 
Apollinaris probably came to the con- 
clusion that Chrysis was the Andrian 
from reading the first scene of the play, 
where she is thrice referred to as such.? 


But this conclusion has fallen far short 
of unanimous acceptance by later read- 
ers. 

The early modern scholars, 
cerned in founding the text of the play, 
apparently had no interest in the iden- 
tity of the Woman of Andros, or they 
carefully disregarded it. The question 
is not raised in the edition of Manutius 
(Paris, 1553) nor of Muretus (Venice, 
1575)). Madame d’Acier in her com- 
ments on the play in her three-volume 
translation of Terence (Amsterdam, 
1699) likewise offers nothing definite on 
the matter; and Bentley twenty-eight 
years later, exploring nearly every 
other Terentian crux, is silent on this. 

The earliest partisan pronouncement 
I have discovered is in the translation 
made by Laurence Echard and others 
(London: Sprint, 1713).* In the list of 
characters in the opening play this note 


con- - 


occurs: ‘‘Glycerie, the fair Andrian.” © 


With this beginning, other defenders of 
the case for Glycerium may be noted 
in chronological order: 

Michel Baron, l’Andrienne in Réper- 
toire du Théatre Francois (Paris: Didot, 
1804). The name ‘‘l’Andrienne”’ is used 
six times throughout this close adapta- 
tion to apply to Glycerium. True, in 
the opening scene of the play Chrysis is 
called ‘tune femme andrienne’’ and 
(both epithets coming 


directly from Terence as quoted in — 


footnote 2, here), and the latter is again 
applied to her in the same scene and 
again in Act IV, sc. iii; but there is no 


doubt that the audience of Baron’s play | 


saw Glycerium as the Woman. 

T. L. Papillon, edition of the Andria 
(London: Rivingtons, 1875). ‘‘The plot 
turns upon the previous history of 
Glycerium, the ‘Andrian.’ (page 1.) 

E. P. Crowell, edition of The Andria 
and Adelphoe (Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother, 1875). A sentence on page 
139 makes this ambiguous statement: 
“It [the Andria] takes its name from 


the heroine, who was from the isle of 


Andros . . . and the plot turns upon 
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her previous history.””’ However a few 
pages later (145) Glycerium is definite- 
ly named ‘‘the Andrian.”’ 

Cc. E. Freeman and A. Sloman, edi- 
tion of the Andria (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1885). ‘‘The Andria takes its 
name from the ‘Andrian’ woman, Gly- 
cerium, with whose history and for- 
tunes the action of the play is largely 
concerned.”’ (Introduction, page xix.) 

The Comedies of Publius Terentius 
Afer, 2 volumes [editor, translator 
anonymous]. (Privately printed for 
The Roman Society, 1900-01). ‘‘It [the 
Andria] takes its name from Glyce- 
rium, who was supposed to come from 
Andros .. .”’ (Note, page 4, on the 
Argument by Muretus.) 

H. R. Fairclough, edition of the An- 
dria (Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1901). 
“The Andria, or Maid of Andros, takes 
its name from the heroize Glycerium 

. .’ (Introduction, page xliii.) 

Edgar H. Sturtevant, edition of the 
Andria (New York: American Book 
Co., 1914). The editor does not commit 
himself specifically; but Glycerium 
seems to be his choice by the weight of 
a definite article: 

“Glycerium — The girl from Andros 

“Chrysis— A woman of Andros.”’ 
(‘The Characters of the Play,’’ page 
62.) 

Marcus Southwell Dimsdale, A His- 
tory of Latin Literature (New York: 
Appleton, 1915). In a plot-summary of 
the Andria (pages 55-6) occurs the 
phrase, ‘“‘Glycerium, a girl from An- 
dros.’”” Chrysis is only incidentally 
named in a parenthesis. 

Henry Thomas Riley, translation of 
Three Comedies of Terence (New York: 
Translation Publishing Co., 1929). The 
translator apparently feels that Gly- 
cerium is the Andrian, for his note on 
a passage in the Prologue of the play 
(‘“Menander composed the Andrian 
...’) reads thus: ‘‘This play . . . took 
its name from the Isle of Andros, one 
of the Cyclades in the Aegean Sea, 
where Glycerium is supposed to have 
been born.”’ (Page 5.) 
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John Sargeaunt, translation of the 
Andria, Loeb Classical Library (Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1931). Here again the 
indication of choice hinges on the use 
of the definite article: below the trans- 
lation of Apollinaris’ Summary is a list 
of the dramatis personae, with the an- 
notation, ‘““Glycerium, the Lady of An- 
dros.”’ 

Sir Paul Harvey, The Oxford Com- 
panion to Classical Literature (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937). The plot-sum- 
mary of the Andria reviews the story 
of Glycerium without mention of Chry- 
sis, who is merely cited as ‘‘a courtesan 
from Andros.”’ 

G. P. Shipp, edition of the Andria 
(Oxford: The University Press, 1938). 
The editor seems to believe Glycerium 
is the title-character; for, speaking of 
the heroine, he says she is “‘. . . saved 
by her love for the hero.’’ (Page 12.) 

Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary, 
edited by F. A. Wright (London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1948). The entry 
for Glycerium recites her part in the 
play; Chrysis is not mentioned in this 
work. 

The Oxford Classical Dictionary (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1950). Under 
the entry Terence, the plot-analysis of 
the Andria is devoted to Glycerium; 
Chrysis is not mentioned. 

George E. Duckworth, The Nature of 
Roman Comedy (Princeton: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1952). The outline of the 
action of the Andria refers to Gly- 
cerium as ‘‘a girl from Andros;’’ does 
not name Chrysis. 

J. Wight Duff, The Literary History 
of Rome (London: Benn, 1953). This 
commentator evidently upholds the 
claim of Glycerium, for he writes, ‘‘The 
Lady of Andros does not herself appear, 
though the secret love between her and 
young Pamphilus is the hinge of the 
action.’”’ (Volume I, page 151.) 

The partisans of Chrysis are a mi- 
nority, but their combined art and 
scholarship make up for their lack of 
numbers: 

William Cranston Lawton, Introduc- 
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tion to Classical Latin Literature (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1904). The nearest 
identifying comment on the heroine of 
the play is to be found in this state- 
ment: ‘‘The Andrian, Chrysis, has re- 
cently died. (Page 54.) 

James Curtis Austin, The Significant 
Name in Terence (Urbana, University 
of Illinois Press, 1922). The entry for 
Chrysis has this notation: ‘‘ ‘Chrysis’ is 
obviously a pet-name given to the An- 
drian woman by her admirers.’’ (Page 
78.) In commenting on the name of 
Glycerium (pages 74-5) the author does 
not refer to her as an Andrian; it may 
be taken that he considers Chrysis to 
be the title character. 

Thornton Wilder, The Woman of An- 
dros (New York: Boni, 1930). Mr. 
Wilder in his beautifully written story 
has done more than anyone else to 
establish the identity of the Woman. 
Chrysis, living and dead, dominates the 
narrative, is quoted frequently down 
to the last pages. Simo, talking to 
Pamphilus of Glycerium (page 122), 
refers to her life with ‘‘the Andrian.”’ 

H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Latin 
Literature (London: Methuen, 1949). 
As in Lawton’s Introduction to Classical 
Latin Literature and in a few citations 
made in the first list, the author’s lean- 
ing here seems definite although his 
choice is not explicitly stated. He 
begins a review of the plot of the 
Andria thus: ‘“‘A courtesan from An- 
dros, since dead, has been kind to a 
friendless girl, by name Glycerium 
(Page 7.) 

Frank O. Copley, translation of the 
Andria (New York: The Liberal Arts 
Press, 1949). Mr. Copley’s partisan- 
ship is as strong and deep-rooted as 
Mr. Wilder’s. In a letter to me he ex- 
plains, “I have always felt that Chrysis 
was the ‘Woman’ because her character 
influences the course of the play much 
more than does that of Glycerium.’’ 
Mr. Copley in his Introduction says, ‘‘It 
[the Andria] is overshadowed by the 
character of Chrysis, the ‘Woman of 
Andros’ herself.’’ (Page 2.) 


Sidney G. Ashmore, edition of The 
Comedies of Terence (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951). ‘‘The play 
takes its name from one of its charac- 
ters, who is a native of [Andros].”’ 
(Page 1, Explanatory Notes.) Two 
pages later Chrysis is referred to as 
“the daughter of the Andrian citizen 
... This comment on the nativity of 
Chrysis obviously underscores this 
editor’s preference as the play turns 
largely on the disclosure of the fact 
that Glycerium is by birth an Athen- 
ian. 

This survey of a small (but, I believe, 
representative) portion of the critical 
field makes it clear that it is too late 
for a final, an authoritative reply to the 
query: Who is the Woman of Andros? 
Too much has been written into the 
record and too much of the record is 
ambiguous. A final answer might have 
been handed down by some of the edi- 
torial pontiffs of two or three hundred 
years ago—say, by Bentley—but they 
were occupied with other concerns, 
mainly textual. Is it, summing up, im- 
portant that we know who She is? This 
question, like the other, will have to 
stay for its answer. But I feel that we 
should realize that our identification of 
her makes a great deal of difference in 
our appreciation of the play. If we hold 
that the heroine is Glycerium, the play 
becomes an intense moment of time. 
Background fades into insignificance; 
the protégée is cut adrift from the past, 
and her present sorrows and her resto- 
ration are the moving business of the 
drama. If Chrysis is our heroine, then 
the Andria is a study of influence, a 
much more extended passage in the 
lives of its men and women. The action 
flows from the compelling attraction 
the memory of Chrysis exercises on 
those who knew her and from their 
fidelity to that memory. The play is a 
continuing testimonial to her gracious- 
ness and compassion. 

Looking at the play through objective 
spectacles, the young scholar may en- 
joy the privilege of standing midway 
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between Chrysis and Glycerium and 
alternately read one and then the other 
into the leading role. But, a little 
older, he will probably find this posi- 
tion difficult to maintain; he will find 
himself taking sides, and each new 
performance of the play in his mind 
or on the stage will subtly draw him 
one way or the other. Such is the 
eventual conquest of Art. At the last 
he will very likely end as an out-and- 
out partisan; and in reply to the old 
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query he will say, ‘‘You may think as 
you please, but for me ——————— is 
the Woman of Andros.”’ 
Tom Burns HaBeER 
The Ohio State University 


NoTEs 
1See Richard Flatter, Hamlet’s Father (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949). 
2... mulier quaedam abhince triennium 
ex Andro commigravit. vss. 69-70. 
vereor nequid Andria adportet mali! vs. 73. 
. quis heri Chrysidem habuit?’’ nam An- 
driae illi id erat nomen. vss. 85-6. 
3 This is the date of the fourth edition, the only 
one I have been able to examine. 


The Res of Vergil and Aeneid I. 462 


T IS A TENABLE proposition that the 

best guide to Vergil is Vergil. In 
an effort to throw light on the famous 
lacrimae rerum line, all Vergilian 
phrases containing the word res, as 
listed by Wetmore, Index Verborum 
Vergilianus, have been classified in this 
note. The reader must note that this is 
one man’s classification tentatively put 
forward as such and that many deci- 
sions are necessarily of the touch and 
go variety. The scheme of classifica- 
tion arose out of this ad hoc study and 
has no reference to any schemes for 
dealing with res there may be in the 
great dictionaries. Pharr’s Vergil’s 
Aeneid I-VI (1930) and Page’s The 
Aeneid of Vergil Books VII-XII (1900) 
happened to be available and their 
notes were occasionally consulted. Ref- 
erences, when there is no other indica- 
tion, are to The Aeneid. Within cate- 
gories res plural has been arbitrarily 
put ahead of res singular simply be- 
cause there are more examples of the 
plural. 


a. 1, RES PLURAL, OF CREATED THINGS, as in 
Lucretius, De Rerum Natura. 


12, 829 olli subridens hominum rerumque 


repertor 
6, 271-72 ubi caelum condidit umbra 
Juppiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra 


colorem! 


These two passages alone suggest that 
in 1. 282 Romanos, rerum dominos 
means ‘‘masters of the world.’’ A more 
difficult passage is 10. 39-40 in which 


c. 1. RES PLURAL, OF ‘“‘FORTUNES,”’ 


the Manes are called sors rerum but 
the interpretation ‘“‘province of the uni- 
verse”’ is attractive. 


2. RES PLURAL, OF SPECIFIED CREATED 
THINGS. 


G. 2. 343 Nec res hunc tenerae possent 
perferre laborem.? 


b. 1. RES PLURAL, OF HAPPENINGS OR 


EVENTS. 

1. 229-30 O qui res hominumque deumque 
aeternis regis imperiis 

1. 672 haud tanto cessabit cardine rerum 

2. 709 quo res cumque cadent.3 


2. RES PLURAL, OF THE SUM OF THINGS. 
7. 592 et saevae nutu Iunon‘s eunt res 
12. 147-48 qua visa est fortuna pati Par- 
caeque sinebant cedere res Latio. 
3. RES SINGULAR, AN EVENT. 


nova res oblata t'morem 
leniit.4 


1. 450-51 


NEU- 
TRALLY. 


1, = Propius res aspice nostras 
12. respice res bello varias.5 


2. RES PLURAL, OF ILL FORTUNE, as in 
res adversae. 


3. 145 quam fessis finem rebus ferat 
6. 196 Tuque, O, dubiis ne defice rebus.® 


3. RES PLURAL, OF GOOD FORTUNE, as in 
res secundae. 


1. 207 vosmet rebus servate secundis 
3. 54 res Agamemnonias victriciaque arma 
secutus.7 


4. RES SINGULAR, IN SENSE OF ¢.2. 


1. 563 Res dura et regni novitas me talia 
cogunt 
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d. 1. RES PLURAL, OF THINGS DONE, as in 
res gestae. 


9. 157-58 quod superest, laeti bene gestis 
corpora rebus procurate 

illic res Italas Romanorumque 
triumphos.® 


8. 626 


2. RES SINGULAR, OF A SPECIFIED THING 
DONE. 
11. 14 ‘maxima res effecta, viri’ 


3. 179 Anchisen facio certum remque or- 
dine pando.? 


e. 1. RES PLURAL, OF THE INTERESTS OF A 
STATE, possiby shading off into 
“the state”’ itself. 

9. 227 consillum summis regni de rebus 


habebant 
2. 350 quae sit rebus fortuna videtis.1° 


2. RES SINGULAR IN SIMILAR MEANING. 


2. 322 Quo res summa loco, Panthu?!1 


f. 1. RES PLURAL BUT ABOUT EQUAL TO RES 
PUBLICA (cf. rem Romanam in 6. 
857 below and Res Romanae in 
G. 2. 498). 
G. 2. 498 non res Romanae perituraque 
regna 
1. 278 His ego nec metas rerum nec 
tempora pono 


7. 600 saepsit se tectis, rerumque re- 
liquit habenas.12 


2. RES SINGULAR, ABOUT EQUAL TO RES 
PUBLICA. 


6. 846 unus qui nobis cunctando restituis 


rem 
6. 857-58 Hic rem Romanam magno tur- 
bante tumultu sistet.13 


g. MISCELLANEOUS USES. 


8. 306-07 exin se cuncti divinis rebus ad 
urbem perfectis referunt. 

4. 555 seems to be parallel to th‘s. 

10. 14 tum certare odiis, tum res rapuisse 
licebit, in which res rapere may 
be, as Servius says, a technical 
term of ‘‘making reprisals.”’ 


It is time to refer to the famous passage 
for the sake of which this study was 
undertaken (I.461-62) : 
Fn Priamus. Sunt hic etiam sua praemia 
laudi; 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt. 
The translation is offered ‘‘Behold 
Priam. Even here glory has its own 
rewards. There are tears for empire 
and mortal fortunes touch the mind.’’ 


LESLIE F. SMITH 


The mind is that of the beholder or 


contemplator. Just as the meaning of 


1.278 under f.1 is rendered certain by ~ 
the word his, the antecedent of which | 


is Romanos in the preceding line, the 
word Priamus in 1.461 makes it possible 
to take the rerum of 1.462 as ‘‘empire,”’ 
Priam’s and possibly other lost ones. 


Though note 8 suggests that res Asiae ~ 


in 3.1 might fit under d.1, both res Asiae 
and the controversial lacrimae rerum 


of 1.462, with which in my interpreta-_ 


tion it is synonymous, should rather be 
placed under f.l. As regards tak ng 


rerum as an objective genitive, it is” 


only necessary to point out that stand- 


ard grammars say that the objective © 


genitive is common in Latin. 


Finally, I owe at least the hint of this © 


translation, together with a reference 
to res Asiae in 3.1, to John Swinnerton 


Phillimore, Professor of Human‘ty at 
the University of Glasgow until his . 


death in 1926. I have not been able to | 


find it in print nor is Professor W. H. 
Alexander, so he assures me, aware of 
any publication of Phillimore’s on this 
passage, 
F. SMIrH 
University of Oklahoma 


NoTEs 


1 Also 6.267; 7.602; 9.131, 461; 10.18; 
(but might fit in b). G. 2.534; 4.382. 

2 Also E. 6.36 and G. 2.178; 3.290; 4.3,441. 

3 Also G. 1.416; 2.490 and A. 1.204; 9.723; 10.190, 
866; 12.203,277. 

4 Also E. 3.54 and A. 1.515; 2.196; 9.329; 10.861. 

5 Also 8.550: 10.152; 11.399-400; 12.241, 665. 
Others which may fit here are 3.1; 4.290; 9.278. 

6 Also G. 1.146; 4.240, 449 and A. 1.178, 452; 
5.690; 6.91; 8.365; 10.88, 367; 11.310, 335; 
643. Possibly also 1.204. In 8.471 res equidem 
Troiae victas aut regna fatebor the res may well 
be a synonym for regna and in 8.99-100 tecta 
vident, quae nunc Romana potentia caelo/ aequa- 
vit, tum res inopes Euandrus habebat the anti- 
thesis of potentia suggests the res is in the sense 
of f.1. 

7 Also 2.783; 9.301; 10.502. 

8 Also G. 2.174; 3.290 and A. 1.342, 641; 3.1,294; 
4.49, 232, 267, 272, 294: 5.638, 714; 7.37, 44, 315; 


8.151, 730; 9.173, 188, 279-80. Many of these might ad 


fit elsewhere. 

9 Also 3.287; 4.337; 9.154, 232, 320. 

10 Also 2.350; 7.690; 8.471; 9.199, 278; 11.400, 445; 
12.241. 


11 Also 11.302, 343 and possibly 1.268 Dum res 


stetit Ilia regno. 
12 Possibly also 9.173. 
13 1.268 given in note 11 seems to fit best here. 
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ain by 
which Roman Gaul. By Otwen BrocaN. Cam- and comprehensiveness of the book. As 
ie, the bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953. it is, most emphasis is placed on physical 
ssible Pp. x, 250. $4.25. matters — towns, identification of Roman 
pire,” THE MOST EXHAUSTIVE work on Roman_ Sites, plans of buildings and camps. The 2 
; Gaul has, not unnaturally, been done, both {inal chapter is unconscionably cursory. ; 
1€S. | archaeologically in situ and textually and Nn the other hand, the section on industries 
Asiae interpretatively, by French scholars. In Nd trade is appealing, but equally brief: 
Asiae® the English language, T. Rice Holmes’ be is, of course, evident throughout. 
monumental achievement has _ covered. xact references are occasionally missing. 
rerum yichly and rewardingly, only Caesar’s Gaul; Roman is printed with a lower case initial. 
preta- it remains the standard book, although Discussions lose some of their validity by 
1er be in certain respects it is being superseded the all too frequent surrounding dubiety 
tak’ng | by more recent investigations. In the spe- by such 
it is Cialized sense, West’s Roman Gaul, the it would seem,” “may have been,” “prob- 
Objects of Trade, is an excellent hand- ably.’’ The numerous illustrations, plates, 
stand- book. Apart from this, there are numerous ™aps and diagrams are well integrated 
ective studies scattered among a dozen periodi- With the text. In a few cases, however, 
- cals. Thus this present book is virtually there is too much detail compressed into 
_ | the first of its kind, in English, to present @ Small area. 
»f this = a general conspectus of the subject in its It is obvious that there are defects of 
rence broadest extent. Mr. Brogan, who is an emphasis and omission: but the author's 
erton antiquary and treats his subject as a pleas- 2V0wed purpose forestalls excessive stric- 
ty at urable hobby, expressly states that the book tures. As an introduction to the subject, 
oe is not intended for professional experts, but Offering a mass of material made acces- 
1 his = as an “introduction to students and trav- “ible from not readily available sources, 
ble to E ellers who may wish to get a general Roman Gaul more than adequately ful 
NV. HH.” picture of Roman Gaul, its history and fills itself. 
ire of its chief monuments.” Harry E. WeDECK 
1 this 7 It may here be initially asserted that, ad 
" granting the author’s prescriptions, the Greek Prose Style. By the late J. D. DEN- 
— - book will be found very useful by those NIsTON. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 


We 


who are occupied with the Caesarean text 
or with a survey of the Later Western Em- 
pire down to the fifth century. Mr. Brogan 
has control of the relevant literature, and 
his detailed — although at times not suf- 
ficiently explicit — bibliographical appara- 
tus includes French, German, and English 
titles. He also mentions, among ancient 
sources, Ausonius and Sidonius Apollinaris, 
but he does not use them fully. And he 
completely neglects the valuable and per- 
tinent De Reditu Suo of Rutilius Namatia- 
nus. In the matter of nomenclature, he 
acknowledges inconsistency: but he real- 
istically uses Latin names in the historical 
chapters and modern names in the descrip- 
tive parts: sometimes confusing, but, he 
thinks, unavoidable. 

The topics considered cover Gaul and 
the Republic, the framework of Imperial 
Gaul, From Tiberius to Diocletian, town 
planning and buildings, Gallo-Roman towns, 
the countryside and natural resources, 
industries, art, religion, and later Gaul. 
We miss a_ section on the _ intellectual 
and literary life. Such a chapter would 
have added immeasurably to the value 


Pp. x, 139. 

JOHN Dewar DENNISTON, author of the 
outstanding work on The Greek Particles, 
left a work on Greek prose style only 
partly written at his death in May 1949. 
The remains are now published by a for- 
mer pupil. An early lecture on the develop- 
ment of Greek prose is placed as chapter 
I. It contains original and illuminating re- 
marks on the fifth-century creators of 
Greek prose, Herodotus, Thucydides, Thra- 
symachus, Gorgias, etc. The other six 


chapters, on ‘‘Abstract Expression,’’ ‘‘The 
Order of Words,”’ ‘‘Sentence-Structure and 
Antithesis,’’ ‘‘Repetition,’’ ‘‘Asyndeton,”’ 


and ‘‘Assonance,”’’ consist largely of exam- 
ples quoted from classical Greek prose. 
AUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


The Poet of the Iliad. By H. T. Wape-Gery. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1952. Pp. x, 102. Pls. 3. $4. 

THIS IS THE publication of the J. H. Gray 
Lectures delivered in Cambridge in 1949. 
The lectures do not read like oral material, 
however, and they have since been pro- 
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vided with critica! notes that make up 
half of the volume (pp. 49-94). As is ob- 
vious from the size of the book and as 
the author states in the preface, this is 
responsible survey of the whole field.”’ 
Rather the author seems to have selected 
certain aspects of the Homeric problem 
on which he felt he had something to say. 
His material is often fresh and always in- 
teresting as coming from a distinguished 
student of early Greek history and culture. 

On many even of the main points of the 
Homeric problem opinion only, not knowl- 
edge, is possible. Wade-Gery states his 
basic opinions, or assumptions, at the out- 
set and does not discuss them further di- 
rectly, that is, that Homer wrote the Iliad 
substantially as we have it in the eighth 
century B.C. and that another poet wrote 
the Odyssey in the next century. I find 
it hard to believe that Homer did not 
write the Odyssey if he wrote the Iliad. 
When and how could such a work have 
been transferred from the true author to 
Homer? 

Wade-Gery thinks Homer was from Chios 
and knew the Ionian festivals at Mycale, 
Ephesus and Delos. Hence he lived some 
time after the Ionian migration to Asia 
Minor, an event which has lately been 
redated about 900 B.C. He thinks Homer 
wrote the Iliad down with the newly in- 
vented Greek alphabet, which he suggests 
was in origin a means of notation for 
Greek quantitative verse. The Iliad was 
composed for full performance at one of 
the great festivals, not for performance 
piecemeal at banquets of nobles as de- 
picted in the Odyssey. The performance 
took three days, like drama in Athens, and 
the Iliad actually falls into three acts of a 
length suitable for a day’s performance: 
I-IX, X-XVIII 353, XVIII 354-XXIV. 


The second lecture deals with the Homer- 
idae, whom Wade-Gery regards as a hered- 
itary guild of rhapsodes actually descended 
from Homer. 

The third lecture deals with Homer's 
originality. Wade-Gery believes Hector and 
Patroclus were inventions of the poet. It 
follows that the whole tragedy of Achilles, 
and even the idea of tragedy itself, was 
Homer’s invention. However, Wade-Gery 
accepts the theory that the Catalogue was 
lifted from an older poem, so that the 


pre-Homeric tradition of the Trojan War 
must have been quite detailed. The artifi- 
cial language and meter were also tradi- 
tional, but Homer was the first to reduce 
them to writing on a large scale. 
AUBREY DILLER 


Indiana University 


WEDECK — DILLER — SWAIN 


The History of Alexander the Great, by 
CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Brown University 
Press, 1953, Vol. I, pp. xvii, 276. 


More THAN TWENTY years have passed 
since Professor Robinson first attracted the 
attention of scholars with his study of the 
Ephemerides, or Royal Journal, of Alex- 
ander the Great (1932). Since that time 
he has discussed Alexander in several arti- 
cles, and he has published an excellent 
biography, Alexander the Great (1947). 
The present volume will certainly add fur- 
ther to his reputation as a leading student 
of the Macedonian conqueror. It is a col- 
lection and study of the sources of our 
knowledge of Alexander’s career. The first 
part consists of an index, arranged ac- 
cording to an ingenious though simple plan, 
to the writings of the five ancient authors 
whose accounts of Alexander we possess 
entire: Arrian, Diodorus, Justin, Curtius, 
and Plutarch. The second part (pp. 30-276) 
gives in ezxtenso all the pertinent pas- 
sages from writers preserved only in brief 
quotations. Following the texts printed in 
F. Jacobi, Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker, Robinson gives translations of 
passages from thirty-six ancient authors, 
along with the ‘‘Testimonia’’ telling what 


we know of the life and works of each. A © 


second volume, 
lication, will contain commentaries on 
these various fragments. The value of this 
work to all future students of Alexander is 
obvious at a glance, but there is little for 
a reviewer to say except that the task has 
been performed well. 
J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 


ORESTEIA FILMS 


A feature length motion picture in Ansco 
color with sound is being made in Lynch- 
burg of the trilogy given in the original 
Greek last spring at Randolph-Macon. (See 
the Journal of last April, p. 323, of May, 
p. 350, and ‘“‘We See ... ” in this issue.) 
The three 29-minute films have been made 
possible through grants from the Education- 
at Television and Radio Center at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. and the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion of New York City. Producer-Director 
is Nicholas Webster from Capitol Studios, 
Washington, D.C.; and Capitol Film Labora- 
tories, Inc. is backing the undertaking fully. 


promised for early pub- © 


Arrangement will be made for distribution ‘ 


of the completed film, especially for educa: 
tional purpose. 
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CUPBOAR 


Et summis admiratio 
veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


Edited by Grundy Steiner 


The Review Cupboard will, this year as last, 
be prepared from time to time by guest editors. 
The first issue, written by Professor Alexander 
G. McKay of the Univers:ty of Western Ontario, 
is a careful analysis of some thirteen books or 
pamphlets concerned with the general theme of 
Greek tragedy. 

One book (Rosenheim’s Eternal Drama, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952) he reviews by 
deliberate omission, observing in a letter to this 
editor, “A ‘syngenetic’ history confined to 300 
pages calls for conciseness, but hardly such fail- 
ure to assess modern theories of the origins of 
Greek drama.”’ If any of the scholars who agreed 
in times past to prepare reviews for the Classical 
Journal have failed to submit copy for similar 
reasons (i.e. the inherent valuelessness of the 
book to be reviewed) a one-sentence statement to 
that effect might have some value, for condemna- 
tion by silence is of no real use unless the silence 
is recognized. Caveant peccatores! G.S. 


Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Humanism. 
By Cepric H. Wuirman. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. x, 292. $4.75. 

SopHOCLEAN tragedy replaces the theolog- 
ical design of Aeschylean tragedy with the 
design of man’s life itself. There is no teleo- 
logical scheme of cosmic justice in Sopho- 
cles; he has forsaken the Aeschylean con- 
solation of the perfect justice of the gods 
and has found justice in man’s soul; he is 
concerned not with transcendent but im- 
manent divinity. Whitman’s study is pre- 
occupied with Sophocles’ heroes and their 
moral excellence or arete which he believes 
leads the hero to take arms against the 
insuperable and thereby to meet destruction 
but simultaneous fulfilment. In effect, arete 
imparts divinity. Tragedy is the conflict of 
the heroic soul with the world of mingled 
crime and honesty and the gods who are 
above morality and humanity. In Ajax (ca. 
447) and Antigone (442/1) the heroes ad- 
here to a standard which isolates and ren- 
ders them incomprehensible to their neigh- 
bors and which leads them to destruction. 
Both are paeans of individualism trium- 
phant. With Trachiniae (ca. 437-2) and Oedi- 
pus Rex (ca. 429), both plays of tragic 
knowledge, a period of bitterness and de- 
spair is introduced. Both Deianeira and 
Oedipus possess exceptional intelligence but 
learning comes too late. Guiltless people, 
whose action is of a high moral order, they 
are worsted by divine injustice. W. flatly 
denies moral delinquency as an issue in 


Oed. Rex. The play is ‘‘a detailed picture 
of the irrational, unjustifiable evil in- 
wrought in the texture of life, against which 
the greatest natural and moral endowments 
struggle in vain’’ (p. 127). In Electra (ca. 
418-4), Philoctetes (409) and Oecedipus at 
Colonus (401) arete becomes heroic endur- 
ance or tlemosyne. Both Electra and Philoc- 
tetes surmount their physical and moral 
difficulties by superhuman resistance and 
win a triumph that is both timeless (avoid- 
ing self-destruction) and within time. In 
Oedipus at Colonus the germ of divinity 
resident in the hero’s arete achieves divine 
status. 

W.’s study does much to devastate the 
classic view of the poet’s serenity and pru- 
dent piety. He decisively refutes the ham- 
artia, sin-and-punishment theory as having 
any applicability to Sophoclean tragedy. 
W.’s argument for the association of divin- 
ity with arete is substantiated in the obvi- 
ous instance of Oedipus at Colonus, but 
his somewhat mystical view of the hero’s 
inevitable victory as an achievement of the 
divine within his or her life is something 
reported rather than shared. But W. does 
well to jolt his readers into the realization 
that Sophocles’ religion has Homeric roots. 
“To the last poet of the pagan grand tradi- 
tion, morality and justice were the normal 
property of the magnanimous man, not of 
the gods’”’ (p. 232). Leaving aside W.’s esti- 
mate of the Chorus as a symbol of the in- 
adequate and confused morality of the bour- 
geoisie (pp. 92, 135), we are impressed with 
the convincing reminder that the Sopho- 
clean hero encounters his fate not through 
moral weakness but through moral 
strength. 


Sophocles and Greek Pessimism. By J. C. 
OPSTELTEN. Translated from the Dutch 
by J. A. Ross. Amsterdam: North Hol- 
land Pub. Co., 1952. Pp. 11, 250. n.p. 


OPSTELTEN anticipates Whitman in accent- 
ing the inward psychical activity of the 
Sophoclean hero which is identical with his 
arete. The hero stands or falls by the arete 
of his personality. O. avers that the hero is 
central to the play and that God is no 
longer the protagonist. But here O. and 
Whitman part company for O., who re- 
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gards Sophoclean drama as tragedy of de- 
lusion, stresses the insignificance of human 
grandeur against the divine power. Oedipus 
is a reflection of humanity’s shortcomings. 
Sophocles assents to the rule of the gods 
with reverent faith and without question. 
In general, Sophocles emphasizes the in- 
nocence of his suffering heroes, their isola- 
tion and the limitations of human insight. 
Of the three Attic tragedians Aeschylus is 
definitely not aligned with pessimism; in- 
dications are that Euripides was profoundly 
pessimistic, and it is to be hoped that O. 
will continue his acute analysis of this fun- 
damental Greek trait as evidenced in the 
plays of the latter. Sophocles displays a 
marked strain of pessimism. Passages 
where the hero may only defend or prove 
his arete by self-destruction recur fre- 
cucntly and pessim’sm may also be traced 
in passages which emphasize the transiency, 
delusion and futility of human existence. 
O. fastens on Sophocles’ attention to the 
limitations of human insight and man’s 
spiritual blindness as a mark of his in- 
stinctive revolt against the sophistic intel- 
lectual currents that abandoned moral and 
religious norms. O.’s tables of pessimistic 
expressions (pp. 50-2) reveal that the 
Chorus sound the note of pessimism, com- 
paratively speaking, more often than any 
of the actors. O. maintains that the con- 
templative choric songs are personal ex- 
pressions of the dramatist’s faith and resig- 
nation. O. has done much to illuminate the 
mood of Sophocles, underlining the content 
of pessimism yet realizing that Sophocles’ 
work is also ‘‘an aesthetic and religious vic- 
tory over it’’ (p. 229). 


Sophocies and Pericles. By Victor EHrR- 
ENBERG. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. 
Pp. xi, 187; 3 pl. 25s. 

EHRENBERG’S book is a work of enthusiasm 
and scholarship. It examines in detail the 
delicate problem of the relation between 
Sophocles and Pericles. Tragedy, in E.’s 
view, is an expression of the age; as such, 
it takes in its purview elements of the emo- 
tional, spiritual and intellectual forces of 
the poet’s time. E. is aware of the fragile 
nature of his material. He is rightly critical 
of the strained attempts to find political 
allusions in tragedy, a practice which has 
enjoyed something of a vogue recently. The 
Unwritten Laws (an expression used by 
both men) forms E.’s point of departure for 
a study of the relationship between poet 
and statesman. For Sophocles, the Unwrit- 
ten Laws are holy and everlasting; they 
are the instrument by which the divine 
powers rule the world. Antigone’s resist- 
ance to Creon is based on her steadfast 


adherence to divine guidance and order in 
the world. E. opposes Whitman and sides 
with Bowra’s belief that Sophoclean tragic 
conflict is primarily between divine and hu- 
man purposes. For Pericles, the Unwritten 


Laws are simply general rules of social — 


conduct, accepted and fixed by tradi- 
tion and convention. E. finds double evi- 
dence to support his assumption that the 
phrase was Periclean, and suggests that 
Pericles answered the Sophoclean usage in 


the Funeral Speech of winter 440, not long © 


after the performance of Antigone. Sopho- 
cles twice concerns himself with the char- 
acter and fate of a ruler, in Antigone and 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Creon is depicted as ‘‘the 
typical tyrant’’ to whom religious duties 
are a secondary issue; the Polis is supreme 
and absolute, totally apart from tradition 


and religious demands. Oedipus, though less © 
offensively drawn, shares tyrannical traits, © 
and with Jocasta argues for man’s auton- — 


omy over divine governance. E. delineates 


Pericles as ruler on a minutely detailed © 


scale, treating him as strategos, tyrant and 
rationalist. He suggests that Sophocles, by 
using two titles applicable to Pericles (in 
Ant., 8; OT., 33), meant to impress on his 
audience contemporary relevance in the 
mythical stories. Although Sophocles served 
as chairman of the Hellenotamiai in 443-2 
and strategos in 441-0, during the central 
years of Pericles’ prostasy, E. deduces that 
Sophocles was not a ‘‘party’’ man, but may 


have felt qualms about the state’s security ~ 
under the intellectual genius and autocratic | 
power of one man, who might pit his intel- © 


lect against the sacred traditions. His fears ( 


were voiced in the form of a challenge in © 


Antigone and Oedipus Tyrannus. The im- 
pact of Pericles on the dramatist’s mind is 
carefully assessed and cogently demon- 


strated. As a result, our picture of the intel- | 
lectual and political history of the mid fifth © 


century is greatly enriched. 


Sophocles the Dramatist. By A. J. A. Wat- f 


pock. New York: Cambridge University 

Press, 1953. Pp. vii;, 234. $3.25. 

WaLpock, late Challis Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Sydney, has 


written a spirited polemic against the cult © 
ef historical criticism and interpretations of ~ 


Sophocles that subscribe to the documen- | 


tary fallacy and pattern theories. W. reverts ~ 


to Tycho von Wilamowitz’s ‘‘art for art’s 


sake’’ argument, a treatment that lays | 


exclusive emphasis on the masterly art of 
the poet as dramatist. For W., the doctrine 


of natural response far outweighs the awk- / 


ward suggestions of classical theorists. It 


is true that interpretation of a play as a’ ; 


document, as factual rather than imagina- 
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GREEK TRAGEDY 


tive, has led to sorry results. Verrall’s fan- 
tastic theses provide stunning testimony 
of a distorted vision. W. rightly levels 
against the practice of pattern-making in 
dramatic criticism whereby plays are 
pressed into a pattern to satisfy new or 
time-honored dicta. W. reviews the plays 
on the basis of natural impressions, instan- 
taneous and fleeting, because he assumes 
that the Greek dramatist addressed only a 
listening audience (see, however, E. G. 
Turner, Athenian Books in the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries B.C., London. 1952). He 
defends the normalcy of Antigone against 
her detractors. W. views the Chorus gen- 
erally as a company of poetic woolgath- 
erers, a remote set given to conventional 
generalizations (contrast G. M. Kirkwood, 
The Dramatic Role of the Chorus in Sopho- 
cles, Phoenix 8, (1954) pp. 1-22). He finds 
the choral ode on Man in Ant., 332-75 ex- 
tremely beautiful but irrelevant, while other 
critics see it as entirely relevant as repeti- 
tion of the emotional development of the 
preceding episode and valuable drama- 
tically for its introduction of serious and 
unresolved doubts (cf. Kirkwood, op. cit., 
pp. 14-5). W. sadly misjudges Creon (in 
Antigone) as lacking tragic stature and 
essentially commonplace save for his obsti- 
nacy on a dangerous scale. He makes the 
acute observation that hardly anything 
happens in OT., beyond the arrival of bear- 
ers of news, and yet no drama is so vi- 
brant with the sense of event. W.’s book is a 
vivid reminder of Sophocles’ consummate 
artistry as dramatist although most classi- 
cists will balk at the narrow approach to 
the artist’s intenions. 


Three Scenes in Sophocles’ ‘‘Ajax.’’ By 
Ivan M. LinrortH. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, 
Volume 15, No. 1, pp. 1-28. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1954. $0.35. 


LinrorTH treats, with singular clarity, 
three problematic scenes in Ajax, criticises 
prevailing estimates and tries to recover 
Sophocles’ meaning. He stresses the awful 
visual effect of Ajax’ madness in the Pro- 
logue and suggests that Athena serves pri- 
marily to introduce Ajax under effective 
control. L. observes that the presentation 
of Ajax’ madness occupies one-half of the 
Prologue with intent to rouse the audi- 
ence’s pity for the hero whose guilt is 
mostly suppressed. The second Episode 
(646-91) contains the equivocal speech of 
Ajax preliminary to his suicide. L.’s argu- 
ment in favor of Tecmessa’s presence on 
stage during the preceding choral song and 
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during Ajax’ speech challenges one’s belief 
but he finds partial reason for Ajax’ decep- 
tion in his sympathy for Tecmessa’s forth- 
coming misery. Ajax has progressed from 
paralyzing frenzy to sophrosyne. The third 
Episode containing Calchas’ prophecy (719- 
83) L. feels was designed to reinstate Ajax 
as the magnificent warrior of the Trojan 
plain. Sophocles met the problem of treach- 
ery in Ajax’ behavior by suppressing his 
indefensible guilt and advancing his high- 
minded, heroic response to the loss of his 
honor. The charge of hybris (hinted at by 
Athena and openly charged by Calchas) is 
specious for Ajax’ pride is honest and com- 
pletely consistent with his nobility and self- 
reliance, L.’s interpretation of Sophocles’ 
treatment of the Ajax legend is presented 
forcefully and convincingly. 


Die Pers6nlichkeit des Chors. Grundlage 
der Einheit der Handlung in Oedipus auf 
Kolonos. By IcNacio ERRANDONEA. Human- 
idades, Comillas (Santander), vol. 5, 
numero 10, 1953. Pp. 14. (Transl. from 
Spanish by Dr. E. Maruis.) 


Das 4 Stasimon der ‘Antigone’ von Sopho- 
kles. (944-987.) By IGNacio ERRANDONEA. 
Symbolae Osloenses. Fasc. 30, pp. 16-26. 
Oslo, 1953. (Transl. from Spanish by Dr. 
E. MarTuHIs.) 


ERRANDONEA stresses the dramatic impor- 
tance of the citizen Chorus in Oedipus Colo- 
neus and endeavors to stem the adverse 
criticism against choral passages 668-93, 
1044-73, 1211-38. He argues that the Chorus 
has a distinct group-personality character- 
ized by superstitious fears, tactlessness and 
crudeness and a central concern for its 
security. E. views ‘“e Colonus Ode (first 
Stasimon) as calcula..d to win over Oedipus 
for Attica; the militant ode (second Stasi- 
mon) is designed to detain Oedipus while 
Antigone and Ismene are delivered; the pes- 
simistic ode on old age (third Stasimon) 
induces Oedipus to reject the alluring offer 
of Polyneices. In sum, the Chorus is an 
effective agent in forwarding and unifying 
the dramatic action. E. ably dispels the 
charge of inferior construction and rein- 
states the Chorus as an integral partici- 
pant in the action. 

E. also attacks the problematic fourth 
Stasimon in Antiyone in an effort to find 
relevance for the mythical Danae, Lycurgus 
and Cleopatra. He argues that the ode is 
prophetic of evils and that the three mythi- 
cal persons have immediate relevance to 
Antigone, Creon and Eurydice respectively. 
The Danae passage becomes a veiled fore- 
cast of the fate of Antigone and Haemon, 
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“married” in death (cf. 944-54 and 1237-41); 
Lycurgus’ punishment foretokens Creon’s 
abasement (cf. 955-65 and 1347-53); and 
Cleopatra’s pitiable fate predicts Eurydice’s 
who, through Creon’s fault, lost Megareus 
and Haemon. E. urges extraordinary rele- 
vance for the ode which may be regarded 
with equal pertinence and less _ strain 
merely as a lyrical variation on the im- 
prisonment theme. 


Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. By L. H. G. 
GREENWoopD. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. vii, 144. $3.75. 


GREENWoopD’s chief concern is with the 
gods of Euripides, a topic of perennial de- 
bate. For their proper appreciation G. ad- 
vances a ‘‘fantasy Theory’’ whereby the 
plays may be regarded as illustrations of 
human life and destiny but, because they 
contain fictitious elements, must also be re- 
garded as fictitious wholes or fantasies. The 
theory permits us to view Euripides as a 
great artist, religious heretic and satirist. 
Formuiation of this doctrine involves criti- 
cism .~ ‘wo earlier theories: the Symbolist 
Theory (sssociated with Grube) which rep- 
resents the gods as forces of nature or of 
the *:uman soul, and the Rationalist Theory 
(asscciated with Verrall) which stresses the 
unreality of Euripides’ gods. G.’s sweeping 
generalization (p. 41) that in Euripides the 
gods nvither do good nor are good except 
for their own advantage is liable to criti- 
cism. Artemis in the Exodos of Hippolytus 
appears as the comforter of physical and 
mental torment in both Theseus and Hip- 
polytus (contrast Greenwood, p. 45). G. 
maintai.is that Euripides has blended a pic- 
ture of human character, relations and des- 
tiny with a satirical, ludicrous, offensive 
and unbelievable picture of the gods and 
their paltry, immoral dealings with man- 
kind. There is a wanton ring to this state- 
ment that suggests Euripides may have, on 
occasion, given in to a prankish disposition 
along with his probing seriousness. G. as- 
sesses Suppliants (420 B.C.) not as an en- 
comium of the Athenians but as a piece of 
anti-militarist satire. His final chapter on 
Realism and Greek Tragedy uncovers an 
apparent structural convention. An actor 
within an episode often delivers a lyrical 
passage and proceeds immediately to an 
iambic passage (i.e., from sung to spoken 
verse). The sequence is never reversed in 
some twenty-five well marked instances 
(table, pp. 133-4). Explanation of the con- 
vention still requires careful thought. 


A New Chapter in the History of Greek 
Tragedy. 


By D. L. Pace. New York: 


Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. 46. 
$0.50. 


PacE treats a recently published Oxyrhyn- 
chus fragment of a drama based on the 
Gyges story (cf. Herod. I, 8-13). Candaules’ 
queen tells how she had discovered Gyges 
in the royal boudoir and the following 
morning had summoned him after speeding 
Candaules about his kingly business. The 
play version and Herodotus’ account over- 
lap both in choice of words and sequence of 
ideas. P. argues that the drama antedates 
the Herodotean ‘‘logos.’’ The hypothesis 
that Herodotus is summarizing the drama 
induces P. to reconstruct the play as a 
trilogy depicting the foundation of the dy- 
nasty of Gyges, the growth of the curse 
which harassed the House, and finally the 
collapse of the family in the fall of Croesus 
or the burning of Sardis in 498 B.C. He 
suggests that Aeschylus may have been in- 
fluenced in his portrayal of Agamemnon, 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra by the char- 
acterization of Candaules, Gyges and the 
Lydian Queen. P. urges that language, 
style, barbaric theme and the requirement 
of two actors call for an early date, ca. 
500-475. Since P.’s address, the sixteen lines 
have been variously dated. On the basis of 
stylistic, metrical and linguistic arguments, 
the play has been assigned to a non-Attic 
artist (early or late) and to a Hellenistic 
playwright. The weight of argument tends 
to urge a late date, referring the play to 
the romantic tradition of Hellenistic 
tragedy. 


Aeschylus: Oresteia. Translated and with 
an Introduction by RicHMOND LATIIMORE. 
(The Complete Greek Tragedies. Edited 
by Daviy GRENE and RICHMOND LatTTI- 
MORE.) Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. Pp. vii, 171. $2.50 (Paper 
$1.75). 


THE GRENE-LATTIMORE edition of the Com- 
plete Greek Tragedies in modern transla- 
tions has been splendidly introduced. Latti- 
more’s translation of the Oresteia is an hon- 
est, dignified, intensely vivid recreation. 
Lattimore’s poetic art, already evidenced 
in his translations of the Odes of Pindar 
and the Iliad, has mastered brilliantly the 
severe test of Aeschylean style, the auda- 
cious metaphors and often perilous textual 
obscurity. Omission and condensation are 
kept at a minimum, and there is none of 
the academic stodginess which so often 
besets translations of the creator of tragedy. 
Few have ever mastered Agam., 1322-30 
with such sympathy and fidelity. 


Cassandra: Yet once more will I speak, and not 
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this time my own death’s threnody. 
I call upon the Sun in prayer against 
that ultimate shining when the 
avengers strike these monsters down 
in blood, that they avenge as well 
one simple slave who died, a small 
thing, lightly killed. 

Alas, poor men, their destiny. When 
all goes well a shadow will over- 
throw it. If it be unkind one stroke 
of a wet sponge wipes all the pic- 
ture out; and that is far the most 
unhappy thing of all. 


L.’s introduction (pp. 1-31) combines con- 
ventional background material essential for 
a proper understanding of Aeschylean 
dramaturgy with a brief but adventurous 
survey of central ideas and symbols in the 
Oresteia. 


Sophocles: Three Tragedies Oedipus 
the King (translated by Davip GRENE), 
Oedipus at Colonus (translated by RoBERT 
FirzGERALD), Antigone (translated by ELiz- 
ABETH WYCKOFF), and with an Introduction 
by Davin GreNE. (The Complete Greek 
Tragedies. Edited by Davip GRENE and 
RICHMOND Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. v, 
206. $3.00 (Paper, $1.75). 


THE SECOND volume in the Chicago series 
contains the Theban plays of Sophocles, re- 
introducing Grene’s translation of Oedipus 
the King (1942), Fitzgerald’s revised Oedi- 
pus at Colonus (1941) and presenting a 
graceful new translation of Antigone by 
Elizabeth Wyckoff. All three translations 
are distinguished for clarity, fidelity, poetic 
value and sound scholarship. Read aloud, 
and matched against recent translations of 
the same plays, these three versions yield 
to none in accuracy, movement and charm. 
The dialogue passages are invariably real- 
istic and meaningful, and the choral odes 
are sensitively handled. Miss Wyckoff’s fi- 
nesse is well exemplified in Ant., 295-303: 


Creon: No current custom among men as bad 
as silver currency. This destroys the 
state; this drives men from their 
homes; this wicked teacher dr ves solid 
citizens to acts of shame. It shows men 
how to practise infamy and knows the 
deeds of all unhdliness. Every least 
hireling who helped in th’s_ brought 
about then the sentence he shall have. 


Grene’s introduction (pp. 1-7) addresses 
the myth as treatment of the generic aspect 
of human dilemmas, and discusses Sopho- 
cles’ study of despotic authority and con- 
scious or unconscious guilt. A select bibliog- 
raphy including Goheen’s recent study of 
imagery in Antigone (1951) would prove a 
useful addition to this compressed treat- 
ment. 
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Sophocles: Electra and Other Plays. A new 
translation by E. F. Watiinc. (The Pen- 
guin Classics, L. 28.) Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books Inc., 1953. Pp. 218. $0.65. 
WATLING uses iambic lines for dialogue 

and rhymed verse for the choral odes. Al- 
though absent in Ajax, he occasionally re- 
sorts to prose in the other translations with- 
out editorial explanation. There are occa- 
sional deviations from the text and some 
unorthodoxy but the translations are gen- 
erally effective and attractive as poetic 
drama. The introduction is a meticulous 
performance, and is crowded with useful 
and stimulating observations. 


Euripides: Alcestis and Other Plays. A new 
translation by VELLacotr. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1953. Pp. 165. 
$0.50. 

VELLACOTT has chosen prose to reproduce 
the original iambic passages and verse for 
the Greek lyric metres, with an occasional 
resort to rhyme. The translation is gener- 
ally accurate and communicates much of 
the spontaneity and vividness of the origi- 
nals. V.’s translation of Alcestis has cap- 
tured admirably the delicate pathos and 
comic verve of that unusual play. His in- 
troduction brushes against the major prob- 
lems connected with Euripidean drama, and 
his sensible appraisal of the individual plays 
merits attention. V.’s suggestions for their 
amateur production are imaginative and 
helpful. 

ALEXANDER G. McKay 


University of Western Ontario. 


HARVARD GREEK 


(from page 19) 

5 Six full-year courses are required for the 
major, two of which may be chosen from ad- 
vanced courses in Greek, Latin, the modern 
janguages, comparative literature, the Humani- 
ties, English and American history, philosophy, 
and fine arts; or history and philosophy of 
religions. 

6 This figure is vitiated by our ignorance of the 
number in this group who made a score of 560 
or better on a C.E.E.B. foreign language test. 

7 One convert had been won by a desire to 
understand Gibbon’'s footnotes! 

8 But ‘“‘no more Latin!’’ The student had had 
two years of Latin and three of French at a 
private preparatory school. 

9 Four had taken Humanities courses, taught by 
members of the Classics faculty; one was attract- 
ed by a course in Social Sciences. It should be 
noted that all Harvard undergraduates are re- 
quired to take a general education course in the 
Humanities; while 15 of ovr 33 undergraduates 
were upperclassmen, and therefore presumably 
had taken such a course prior to their study of 
Greek, only 4 acknowledged its influence. 

10 The figures cited in this sentence are not 
exclusive. 

11 This observation cannot be positively deter- 
mined in the absence of figures on the previous 
linguistic experience of all Harvard students (i.e., 
in the absence of a control group). 
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RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 
"Responde 


for FASTER READING and BETTER HABITS 
use STRUCTURAL LINGUISTIC filmstrips 


four filmstrips of FAMILIAR FABLES 

stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE complete 
JASON AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE complete 
GALLIC WAR, BOOKS ONE AND TWO complete 
FIRST INVASION OF BRITAIN complete 

FIRST, SECOND, and THIRD ORATIONS complete 


— in preparation — 
Two more in the FABLE series 
ULYSSES 
Send for listings of recordings and filmstrips 
TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


Created by: Richard H. Walker, Director Latin Workshop 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Books One and Two LATIN 


NEW EDITION AND THE 


By JENKINS ROMANS 


and WAGENER 


A well-liked, two-book course with all the substance and material necessary for progres- 
sive mastery of the language. Particularly noteworthy is the use of real subject matter 
units of Latin narrative on Roman life, ideals, and history. Principles of grammar are 
explained in relation to the reading. Learning through Latin, the Teachers’ Manua!, 


covers both books. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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COLLEGE LATIN SERIES 


Under the General Sponsorship of Professo:: 
Charles E. Bennett and John C. Relfe 


COMPLETE WORKS OF HORACE MEDIAEVAL LATIN 
Edited by Bennett and Rolfe Edited by Karl P. Harrington 
ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE LATIN POETRY 
Edited by Charles E. Bennett Edited by Basore and Weber 
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ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


announcing 


COLLEGE LATIN 


basic text for a full-year introductory course in Latin 
for colleges and universities 


Norman DeWitt, John F. Gummere, and Annabel Horn 


The presentation of material and development of concepts 
in COLLEGE LATIN follow the same plan which has had 
such wide acceptance and approval in USING LATIN I and 
Il. The college book, however, proceeds more rapidly and 
includes college-level material to interest and challenge 


every Latin student. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


publishers of USING LATIN, BOOKS |, Il, and Ill » New York 10 
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GRADUS AD SACERDUTIUM 


by the 
REVEREND CASIMIR KUSZYNSKI, Ph.D., S.T.L. 


Assistant Professor of Classical Languages 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


Chicago, [Illinois 


A planograped textbook on colloquial Latin. 
It contains twenty five chapters on the school 
life of two boys. Written in Latin followed 
by an English exercise to correspond, and 
Latin questions that the students must reply 
to in Latin. After all the exercises there is a 


Latin and English vocabulary. 


$1.50 per copy 


For excemination copy please write 


LOYOLA UNION STORES 
820 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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